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A Landmark in Good ‘laste 


Yes, “CARVING ONE'S INITIALS” in a mountain is some- 


Seagram's 


thing out of the ordinary. But...7 Crown is something LWtl2 Cun 
out of the ordinary. It’s Seagram’s finest American 


ne whiskey. What more can be said? .. DESIGNED FOR YOUR PLEASURE 


SEAGRAM'S FINEST AMERICAN WHISKEY 


Seagram's 7 Crown Blended Whiskey. 65% Grain Neutral Spirits. 86.8 Proof. Seagram-Distillers Corporation, Chrysler Building, New York 











Help Build the 
SERENI 
INSTITUTE 


A living memorial to the unforget- 
table Enzo Sereni—the first Italian 
Halutz, founder of Givat Brenner, 
organizer of the Palestine parachu- 
tists who defied the. Nazis on a 
heroic mission of rescue, martyr at 
Dachau. 


Palestine Jewry and the World 
Zionist movement honor the mem- 
ory of Enzo Sereni by founding a 
cultural and scientific center at 
Givat Brenner. 


The Yishuv, the Hebrew University, 
the Histadrut and the settlements 
of the Negev are cooperating to 
establish the Sereni Institute in 
which remnants of European Jew- 
ish culture will be preserved for 
posterity, and where the youth of 
Palestine will become acquainted 
with the treasures of the Diaspora. 


Dr. Chaim Weizmann has assumed 
chairmanship of the Palestine Com- 
mittee. Dr. Max Ascoli is chairman 
of the American Committee. 


The Institute is already being built, 
and will be completed in June. The 
American Committee is seeking to 
raise $94,000 as its contribution 
to the total budget of $162,000. 


All readers of the Jewish Frontier, 
especially those who were privi- 
leged to know Enzo Sereni, are in- 
vited to contribute to the Institute. 
Make checks payable to: 


JEWISH AGENCY FOR 
PALESTINE — BETH SERENI 


(Contributions deductible 
for income tax purposes) 
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Dr. Max Ascoli, Chairman 

American Committee for the — 

Sereni Institute 

45 East 17th Street Suite 1401 
New York 3, N. Y. 


Enclosed is my contribution of $......... 


to the Sereni Institute. 
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Before the Assembly—Executions ! 


ey BRITISH did not have to order the hanging 
of Dov Gruner and three other Jewish prisoners 
—on the very day that the Royal Navy seized a new 
Haganah vessel at sea, after killing two of its pas- 
sengers. Nor did they have to compound the injury 
to the country, for whose welfare and security they 
are responsible, by ordering two more hangings im- 
mediately thereafter. 

Every consideration, not only of a reasonable policy 
but of sheer propriety, should have caused them, at 
the very least, to postpone these pyromaniac acts. 
The case of Dov Gruner was under appeal to the 
Privy Council, and it is not approved practice for 
a British administration to carry out sentences in such 
a situation. But, in addition, the whole policy of Great 
Britain was soon to be considered by the United Na- 
tions, at the request of the London government itself. 
Under these circumstances it would surely have been 
appropriate to avoid arousing disorder and disturb- 
ances in the country. But, with a perversity that can 
only have been deliberate, the British authorities in 
charge of the administration in Palestine chose to do 
precisely that which was most certain to throw the 
country into turmoil. 

Every circumstance of this malevolent and under- 
hand act was in keeping with its basic character: a 
new decree hurriedly promulgated at the very mo- 
ment of the hanging to “broaden” the exemption of 
martial law sentences from review by civil courts; the 
sordid inhumanity of denying the condemned men 
the final solace of attendance by a rabbi, and the 
vicious inventions of the British information services, 
which tried to shift the blame for this to the Palestine 
Rabbinate; and finally, the furtive execution of the 
sentences without notifying the relatives of the con- 
demned men—indeed with cunning deceptions in- 
tended to make the grief-stricken relatives believe 
that the executions were being delayed. The very 
nature of the executions was bound to call forth a 
reaction of bitterness and indignation among the 
whole community: there was not sufficient evidence 
to warrant more than minor penalties against any 
of the accused, if they had been tried under ordinary 
civil justice. The manner in which they were carried 
out did more to rally sympathy for the terrorist 
groups than anything they themselves could have de- 
vised. And if the prestige of British arms was the 
object of these hangings, then certainly the shameful 
way in which they were done, and the subsequent 
inability of the British to prevent reprisals, have com- 
pletely defeated that purpose. 


ONE THING was accomplished: the question of Pal- 
estine, at the very moment that it arose before the 
UN, was set back into the meaningless framework of 
a struggle between the irresponsible forces of Jewish 


terrorism and the irresponsible authority of the pres- 
ent British administration. 

The Arab press reports that Gruner and his com- 
rades were beaten on their way to the gallows; 
whether this is so or not, at any rate the superin- 
tendent of Acre prison, where the executions took 
place, was removed from his post immediately after- 
wards. But if there was reason to hold that official 
responsible for the manner of carrying out the execu- 
tions, whom can the civilized world effectively hold 
responsible for the policy decision; for precipitating 
the wave of reprisals that led immediately to eight 
deaths on the Palestine railroads, and additional 
deaths in British guardposts and prison-fortresses; 
and for the British counter-terrorism, which at this 
writing has already led to the killing of a number of 
innocent Jewish civilians and threatens the imminent 
re-imposition on the whole Jewish population of mar- 
tial law rules (now called “controlled-area” admin- 
istration) by the civil authorities? 

It is the clearest proof of the way in which the 
mandatory function is being abused in Palestine to- 
day that it is virtually impossible to answer this 
question—Who can be held effectively responsible 
for policy decisions in Palestine? Ever since the break- 
down of the London Conference on Palestine, we 
have been given a series of confusing statements on 
the matter, the final upshot of which seems to be an 
attempt to dissociate Whitehall from the incendiary 
acts and wild threats of its administration in Pal- 
estine. When, after the bombing of the Shell Oil 
installations, the spokesman of the Palestine Govern- 
ment threatened a collective penalty against Jews, the 
Colonial Office denied that such a measure was au- 
thorized. Yet, in a disguised form—through granting 
priorities on oil purchases to Arabs—plans for im- 
posing that penalty went ahead. After the hangings, 
the Colonial Office again disclaimed responsibility, 
but said that the decision in this case was entirely 
within the competence of “the man on the spot.” 
We have also heard press reports recently, which 
have not been denied, that “the man on the spot,” 
in this case the High Commissioner, claimed to be 
authorized, at his own discretion, to raise or lower 
the monthly immigration quota for Jews, and 
said that only the bombing of the Jerusalem Of- 
ficers’ Club in March (followed by the imposition 
of martial law) had prevented him from raising the 
quota. We all know that the immigration quotas 
were not raised: in fact, on the assumption that 
375 (why 375?) immigrants had successfully 
escaped into Palestine, that number was deducted 
from the quota for Cyprus, leading to internee dem- 
onstrations, shooting by British guards with deaths 
among the prisoners, a hunger strike by the internees, 
—and an application by the camp commander for a 
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transfer. Moreover, the hanging of Gruner and five 
other suspected terrorists was ordered — leading to 
consequences already known and still to be feared. 
For these decisions of the man on the spot, the Colo- 
nial Office is apparently trying to evade responsibility; 
just as the whole policy in Palestine, since 1939, has 
been one of refusing to take account of the responsi- 
bility of the Mandatory before the League of Nations. 

Ever since the war, the Palestine administration 
has been conducted according to a document, the 
White Paper of 1939, which the Permanent Man- 
dates’ Commission rejected as invalid. It was possible 
to go on in this way for some time because the League 
of Nations was unable effectively to hold Great 
Britain responsible for its administration of the Man- 
date. After the accession of the Labor Government, 
we were told that London did not wish to be respon- 
sible for enforcing the White Paper any longer—but 
it does not wish to be responsible for the original 
terms of the Mandate either. Not having a policy, it 
holds its “man-on-the-spot” responsible for nothing 
—except keeping order. And it chooses a course in 
the United Nations which reinforces its freedom from 
responsibility: it refers the question of Palestine not 
to the Security Council, which could take action that 
Britain could only prevent by a veto; nor to the Trus- 
teeship Council, to which Britain would have to pro- 
pose a definite solution of the Palestine problem; but 
to the General Assembly, where neither of these 
“dangers’—the dangers of having to propose and 
assume the responsibility for a definite policy—exist. 

It is no more than consistent with this general 
attitude that Great Britain has been acting in Pales- 
tine in a way that can only strengthen the Irgun 
Tzvai Leumi and the Stern group, and undermine the 
responsible elements in the Yishuv. 


THE Irgun Tzvai Leumi and the Stern group are 
taking full advantage of the atmosphere of moral 
revulsion induced by the hangings to give the struggle 
in Palestine the character which they desire: not the 
coordinated effort of the whole organized commu- 
nity through political channels, “illegal” immigra- 
tion, and calculated resistance in support of these 
efforts—but the unbridled and unthinking violence 
of the vendetta. The current bombing campaign of 
these groups revolves not about the major goals of 
the Yishuv, but about the occasional provocations 
deliberately given by the British. Inevitably, there- 
fore, as the Irgun Tzvai Leumi and the Stern group 
scofe “successes”—adding to their victims not only 
Britons, but probably also, on the record of the last 
half year (over a hundred Britons, and over fifty 
Jews and fifty Arabs were killed by ITzL and the 
Sternists) an equal number of Jews or Arabs—the 
indignation of the public, including the Jewish pub- 
lic, will be turned against them. But this disapproba- 
tion, too, will pass, for the Jewish terrorists can count 
on the British reprisal campaigns to turn the tide in 
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their favor once more. And so between them, the 
British and the Jewish terrorists would lead Palestine 
from one disaster to the next, from one siege of mar- 
tial law to the next. 


It is a fatal sequence which must be stopped! It is 
useless for editorialists in the general press to talk 
challengingly of armed opposition by the Haganah 
to the Irgun and the Sternists: Do they forget that 
the Defence Regulations, which provide death pen- 
alties for carrying arms, apply to the Haganah as 
well as to the Irgun and Sternists; and that the British 
would be only too glad to use any clues which an 
armed demonstration might give them in order to 
arrest Haganah men and seize Haganah armories? 
The Haganah has no alternative other than to con- 
tinue its policy of dismantling ITzL and Sternist 
mines, when it finds them, preventing ITzL and 
Sternist coups, when it learns of them, and furnishing 
unarmed guards to institutions and persons who wish 
to be protected against ITzL and Sternist extortion 
and robbery. But this, combined with an intensive 
campaign of counter-terrorist propaganda, may not 
prove sufficient—if Britain is allowed to follow its 
present irresponsible course of continuous provoca- 
tion! 


Britain, in submitting the Palestine question to the 
UN, has suggested that its record as an administrator 
should be reviewed and suggestions for the future 
government of the country be proposed. The first 
order of business of any UN commission which is 
apointed ought to be to examine, and attempt to 
remedy, the present maladministration of the country, 
the present course of official irresponsibility. But 
parallel with whatever action or interim recommenda- 
tions may come from the UN investigating commit- 
tee, the United States government ought immediately 
to exercise its good offices in London to see that the 
present disastrous course is ended, that a proper 
atmosphere is restored for a reasoned discussion of 
the question in the UN, and that the reference of the 
Palestine question to the UN should not serve to per- 
petuate and multiply injustices: that, at least, the 
regime of hangings and martial law be given up; that 
more immigrants be admitted, and that the immi- 
grants interned in Cyprus be moved to camps in Pal- 
estine until a final settlement makes possible their 
speedy integration into the Jewish community. 


The American deputy delegate, speaking at the 
session of the Assembly steering committee, ex- 
pressed the belief that this might be the last oppor- 
tunity for the solution of the Palestine question in 
a peaceful atmosphere. We can surely demand of the 
United States government that it do everything pos- 
sible to ensure that there should really be an atmo- 
sphere of peace in Palestine while the UN deliberates. 
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How's That Again? 


by Nathan Alterman 


I 


F OR YEARS upon years, with foe and with friend, 
The question called Jewish 
Was fully explained. 


In pamphlets and books 

To convince the élite 

And in pictures and charts 

For the analphabete, 

It was argued with logic, with passion, with care 
From Herzl, 

To Pinsker, 

To Borochov, Ber. 


We explained it in meetings didactic, 

And pogroms interspersed illustrations, 

With stoning and burning, with clubbing and stab- 
bing, 

In brief, 

With arithmetic’s four operations. 


Benevolent Gentiles with solemn eyes 
Would nod their heads and sympathize, 
To all our proofs they would wholly agree: 
We see, 

We see, 

We definitely see. 


Surely, Jews are a nation and not a mere sect. 
And as such they’re entitled their homeland to get. 


The Jews are a people, Exile’s a blight, 

Let ‘em have what each nation has got as of right. 
A land, autonomy, national status, 

And an end to debate, and on talk—a quietus! 


The point was conceded; and we were all pleased 
To think that we'd settled this matter at least. 


But it seems that the clear explanation above 
Left one tiny doubt, still undisposed of. 


And today, after thirty 
Long years of clear vision, 
It arises once more—that slight indecision. 


A question unstressed 

And elemental; 

In the speech of the Minister, 
A mere incidental. 


The Jews—he remarks—demand that we grant 

A haven of refuge, 

A National Land. 

They are right when they ask for a place of asylum 
But with so many countries 

Do they need just one? 


Let each State admit a pro-rata number, 
And the problem is solved: 
Old England may slumber. 


Now, regarding national status—I fail 

To see on what basis this claim can prevail: 

Such a status is granted—as you'll see in the texts. 
To kingdoms and nations, 

But not to sects. 


So the minister spoke— 
But now hear the tale 
Of the poor old farmer 
And the automobile. 


II 
Two Hours the farmer silently heard 
How the auto could spin o’er the road like a bird. 
The yokel this lesson heard for two hours 
And the sweat down his brow poured in drops and 
in showers. 


But at last the peasant spoke up, and avowed; 
Stop, enough! It’s all clear, 
Like a day without cloud! 


Now here—is the carburetor, 
And there’s the generator, 
And the battery, 

And ignition. 


And there’s where the gas 

To the piston is fed, 

And the spark-plugs ignite— 

At the cylinder head, 

And here the transmission 
Transmits an emission 

With the speed of an eel 

To the hub of the wheel, 

Which rolls on the road—Just so! 
All this is clear as can be, of course. 
But one leetle question: 

I'd still like to know 

To which part of this thing do I harness my horse? 


Ill 
THE MINISTER, gentlemen, raised just one problem, 
One subject he now 
Refers to UN. 
And to all fifty-five 
Of the nations and tribes, 
We must once more explain— 
How’s that again? 


Translated from the Hebrew — B.H. 
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Zionism Faces the United Nations 


by Moshe Shertok 


Excerpted from an address delivered at a meet- 
ing of the Labor Zionist Organization-LZOA in 
New York City on April 14. 


T HE ZIONIST POLITICAL SCENE today is 
dominated by one central event: the reference 
of our problem to the Assembly of the United. 
Nations. It is a most significant and far-reaching 
departure. We know today only where we start. 
We have no idea at all where this new phase in our 
struggle will end. 

The United Nations Assembly is a focal point 
of all the various currents and cross-currents which 
operate on the political arena of the world. All these 
conflicting tendencies will bear directly or indirectly 
upon our future; but we ourselves shall not be there. 
We have always said that the Palestine issue is one 
which does not concern merely the Jews and the 
Arabs of Palestine, or the Jewish people and the 
entire Arab race. Nor it is an issue which lies merely 
between us and Great Britain. It is, rather, an issue 
between the Jews and the entire civilized world. 
Today we see a vindication of that great truth—a 
negative, adverse vindication of it—Jin that the 
whole world will assemble to decree our fate, yet 
we alone shall be absent. 

If we narrow down the conflict to the three 
parties directly concerned—the Jews, the Arabs and 
the British—the two other parties to the conflict will 
be in a peculiarly advantageous position. They will 
be claimants and judges at one and the same time. 
For aught we know, they may even get seats on the 
new committee of. inquiry into the position of Pal- 
estine, into the claims of the Jews and the Arabs, 
the new committee which will be charged with the 
task of formulating a new policy. We Jews will, in 
all probability, be called upon to appear as witnesses 
before that committee, to give evidence before it, 
but our adversaries may sit in judgment over our 
evidence. 

It is another demonstration of the intolerable dis- 
ability under which we are suffering today, it is a 
further proof that the non-existence of the Jewish 
State is one of the most patent anomalies of the 
present international situation; but the tragedy is 
that it is much easier to demonstrate and prove an 
anomaly than to remove it. 


OUR FORMAL absence from the Assembly and the 
Committee does not mean that we shall be merely 
a passive object of that inquiry. We shall, in effect, 
in substance though not in form, be most active 
participants in the political drama which will be 
enacted. The problem is to a great extent of our 


making. Had it not been for what we have done, 
for what we are doing, had it not been for that great 
miracle in Jewish history—the awakening of the 
national will in Israel—had it not been for Jewish 
independent activity which has translated that will 
into concrete action, and into concrete facts, the 
world would have nothing to discuss today as far as 
Palestine is concerned. 

Look at the setting of the problem as it will appear 
before the United Nations and see to what extent 
every element in that setting is due to Jewish con- 
tinuous action. Look at the strength and maturity of 
the Yishuv which enables us to make a very serious 
claim to statehood, the strength and maturity which 
we managed to redouble by taking advantage of 
every opportunity which the war years offered to 
us to grow in strength, in area, in numbers, in 
productive capacity, and in defensibility. 

Take the part played by the Yishuv, during and 
since the war, in the life of the Diaspora, and more 
particularly in the rescue of the remnants of Euro- 
pean Jewry; that mass mission which the Yishuv or- 
ganized by sending tens of thousands of its sons 
and daughters in uniform into the countries which 
were occupied by the enemy and which, one after 
another, became liberated. It was a revolution in 
Jewish life, in that Jews went out of Palestine in 
large numbers, not as exiles but as agents of rescue 
and liberation. Take that other great revolutionary 
phenomenon in the life of European Jewry, the 
surging up of that mighty wave of exodus from 
Europe, the migration in Europe from country to 
country, the migration from Europe to Palestine. All 
this is due to the awakening of that will in Jewry 
and that capacity for action which we have con- 
tinuously shown. 

Take the rallying to the banner of Zion of new 
masses of Jews in all countries of the world. Take the 
fact that in spite of the slaughter of six million 
Jews in Europe, for the most part in countries which 
were the heart and soul of our movement, the num- 
ber of organized Zionists represented at the recent 
Congress was twice as large as the number which 
sent delegates to the last Congress before the War. 
Take the awakening of Zionist sentiment among 
the millions of American Jewry and the practical, 
political significance which that great awakening 
has acquired, that new sense of brotherhood and 
responsibility which has possessed American Jewry 
in regard to Palestine, in regard to Europe and with 
regard to the Jewish future. 

All these are new political facts which have gone 
into the making of the situation with which the 
world today is faced. There is one conclusion which 
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we must draw from it: that our independent activity 
must not only continue, it must be greatly intensified 
at the time when our problem appears before the 
highest political tribunal of the world. More and 
more people must be brought over, more land must 
be bought, more settlements must be set up, and 
the existing settlements must be further developed. 

But, on the other hand, we must beware of be- 
littling the importance of activities necessary both in 
order to make the most of the new international 
opportunity which now presents itself, and, also, in 
order to minimize and avert the dangers with which 
this new departure is fraught for us. 


OuR EFFORTS in connection with the UN will 
probably proceed in three stages, or if you 
prefer, there will be three rounds in that contest. 
The first round will be concerned with the special 
session of the Assembly which is now scheduled to 
open on the 28th of April and may last anywhere 
from a few days to three or four weeks. The second 
round will come when a committee has been ap- 
pointed, if a committee will be appointed. The third 
round will arrive when the regular session of the 
Assembly will meet, possibly in September or pos- 
sibly a little later, in order to discuss and perhaps 
decide upon the report which the committee may 
put forward. 

Now, the first and the third round will be, very 
largely, decentralized because we shall have to 
operate at one and the same time in quite a number 
of the capitals of the world, the centers from which 
influence flows and converges upon the meeting hall 
of the United Nations. The second round, that 
concerned with the committee, will have to be 
a little more concentrated, because there we shall 
be concerned with work which will be done by a 
single relatively small body. 

With regard to the first phase which we are now 
approaching, on the face of it, it is to be a very 
technical affair. This special session of the Assem- 
bly is convened for one purpose only: that is the 
election of a committee. Actually, it may turn out 
to be a very serious business, even if the session 
sticks to that one poirit on its agenda. There is the 
question of the size of the committee. There is the 
question of its composition. There is the question of 
its “terms of reference.” The size of the committce 
may well determine its method of work. The com- 
position of the committee will certainly bear most 
directly on its attitude. A great deal will depend 
on what States will go into it, and also on what 
States will not go into the committee. The terms 
of reference, of course, are of extreme importance 
because they will determine the whole trend and 
direction of the inquiry. However, the discussion 
in this special session of the Assembly need not 
necessarily be limited to that one point. It may well 
get beyond the point actually on the agenda. There 
will be quite a few openings for provoking a real 
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debate on the problem as such, and quite a few 
states, Arab states and not necessarily Arab states 
can be relied upon to take every possible advantage 
of such openings. The active participation of the Arab 
states may prove very useful to Great Britain, for as 
compared with the attitude of extreme opposition to 
our appeals and aspirations which the Arabs will ex- 
press in very blunt terms, the appeals of the British 
representatives may well sound, by contrast, quite 
sweetly reasonable; and the British representatives 
no doubt will make capital out of that comparison. 
There will be other parties which may find this a 
suitable opportunity for settling accounts of an en- 
tirely different origin with Great Britain, possibly at 
our expense, possibly at the expense of others. In 
short, there are unlimited possibilities, both for clear- 
ing up the issue or confusing the issue still further. 


YET WE should not forget that even the political 
issue as such will not necessarily be fought out ‘to 
its conclusion in the open arena of the United 
Nations. We know how the problem of Zionism 
was dealt with at the end of the First World War. 
One of the products of that war was also a united 
world. organization, the League of Nations, and it 
was that organization which approved and granted 
the Palestine Mandate. It was to the organs of that 
organization that we were able to appeal against 
the policies and the decisions and the practices of 
the Mandatory Government. It is on the verdict 
of that organization that we still base ourselves 
when we say that the present policy of the British 
Government in Palestine is not merely unjust, but 
is illegal. And that is not merely our opinion. It 
is not an ex-parte statement. That is an adjudication, 
a judgment of an impartial body set up in order 
to judge the policies of the Mandatory Government, 
as to whether they were or were not in conformity 
with the basic document, the Mandate, which is 
the only basis for British rule in Palestine, for the 
presence of British troops and of the British Admin- 
istration in Palestine. We still base ourselves upon 
that conclusion, which derives validity and authority 
from the competence which was vested in the 
League of Nations. But it was not the League of 
Nations which created the policy of which it after- 
wards became the supreme arbiter. That policy was 
generated in an entirely different setting. It was 
generated and it was brought about as a result 
of negotiations between Jewish representatives, be- 
tween Dr. Chaim Weizmann and his colleagues of 
those days, and the British Government of that day, 
with the help of influential circles in American 
Jewry, by American Zionist leaders working through 
their contacts with the American government. 

That is how that policy was born, that is how 
that policy became an effective political reality: only 
after the issuance of the Balfour Declaration and the 
endorsement of the Balfour Declaration by President 
Wilson. Only after that process came to a conclusion 
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was it submitted to the League of Nations for final 
approval. 

Throwing the Palestine problem entirely into the 
arena of the United Nations under present circum- 
stances may well mean inviting anarchy, inviting a 
state of complete political disorganization fatal to the 
possibility of solving that problem. The primary 
and direct responsibility rests today, as it has ever 
done, on the major partners in that international 
organization, those of them who are more directly 
concerned with the problem of Palestine and with 
the problem of the Jewish people. To be quite ex- 
plicit, the responsibility rests largely on Great Britain 
and the United States of America. ; 

Great Britain and the United States do not meet 
only within the framework of the United Nations, 
although that too is a very important meeting place. 
They have their regular contacts, they have their 
standing relationships of interdependence in the pres- 
ent international world. They stand together in this 
world generally. They stand together in the Middle- 
East. 

Britain has a very definite policy with regard to 
Palestine. It is all very well for them formally to 
say that we are going to throw this problem out, 
without making any positive recommendations as to 
how the problem should be solved. But they will not 
deny and they cannot deny that they have a very 
definite policy in regard to Palestine, and they know 
exactly what they want the United Nations’ decision 
to be. It is true that not all British people are in 
agreement with that policy. From the Cabinet down- 
ward,. through Parliament, through the press, 
through the political parties, down to the general 
public, the whole political structure is split on the 
issue. This, however, does not change the cardinal 
fact that there is today a very definite official policy 
which is being ruthlessly pursued, which is being 
backed by all the armed strength and all the diplo- 
matic machinery of the British Government. 

What is that policy? Stated in a few words, it is 
to keep Palestine and get rid of Zionism: It is to 
stick to the Mandate, but empty it of its Zionist 
substance. It is to acknowledge the international 
authority of the United Nations, but to acknowledge 
it only on Britain’s own terms. 

So, when they come now to the United Nations 
and say, “Here is the problem. Please advise us as 
to what is to be done,” they are actually, expressly 
or otherwise, and in this case not yet so expressly, 
seeking international approval of or, at the very 
least, international acquiescence in the conclusion 
which they had in mind. 


THE CRUX of the matter is what the reaction of 
the American Government is going to be. Within 
little more than a year, Britain has tried twice to 
secure American endorsement for the White Paper 
policy. They have, in other words, tried to secure 
American endorsement for the liquidation of Zion- 
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ism. As we noted, it is thanks to Zionism that Britain 
in 1917 obtained her hold over Palestine. Now she 
is using that very tangible, physical hold that she 
has over Palestine, in order to put an end to Zion- 
ism. But Britain cannot do it alone and unaided, with 
impunity. It must, sooner or later, get some measure 
of international approval for it, and American ap- 
proval is a primary necessity for obtaining inter- 
national approval. I have said that they have tried 
this twice within recent times; and they have failed 
twice. 

The first attempt was the setting up of an Anglo- 
American Committee of Inquiry. What was the 
British approach to that adventure? Mr. Bevin and 
the Foreign Office were told by almost every ad- 
viser whom they had in the Middle-East—military 
and civil—that any impartial, non-Jewish observer 
who would come to Palestine and see the country 
for himself and also visit the neighboring countries, 
would be bound to come to the conclusion, that the 
only practicable policy for the British Government 
or for any other Government to pursue in Palestine 
was the White Paper policy of 1939. Relying on this 
opinion, on the infallibility of their advisors, the 
Foreign Office took the risk of proposing that an 
Anglo-American Committee be set up in order to 
investigate the problem. 

At that time, the American Government had 
never approved the White Paper. Not only that, 
the American Government had taken the opportunity 
once or twice to say, expressly, that the White Paper 
policy was a policy which they had never approved. 
This had been a sore point for the British and they 
thought they would at long last remove it and 
bring America into line. But it turned out differently. 

It is true that the Anglo-American Committee 
by no means gave us all we wanted. They said that 
there could not be a Jewish State. But, as far as the 
British government is concerned, the report of the 
Committee was a very bitter disappointment. The 
Committee members were appointed in order that 
they might bless the policy of the White Paper. 
Well, they condemned it roundly. They said, It is 
an unjust policy, an impossible policy, an illegal 
policy. It must be scrapped; there must be 100,000 
immigrants at once, and immigration must be 
continuous thereafter and the Arabs should have no 
veto over it. They said, There should be no racial 
discrimination against the Jews in Palestine. 

Undismayed by this untoward experience, the 
Foreign Office made a new bid for American col- 
laboration in the endorsement of the White Paper 
policy. They agreed to modify it, in some respects 
very substantially, but in other respects leaving the 
core of it intact. They produced the so-called Morri- 
son-Grady report: they managed to win over a couple 
of American officials and the report was the product 
of a joint effort of a group of American and British 
experts. As such it was presented, or was to have 
been presented. It never saw the light of day, for 
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that report was rejected, after some give and take, 
by the United States Goverment; and that is how 
the second attempt to win over the American govern- 
ment for support of the British policy in Palestine 
failed. — 

WHAT we are now facing is a new attempt to 
achieve the same purpose. This time it is a more 
serious attempt, and a more dangerous one. It is 
going to be made through the instrumentality of the 
United Nations. It aims at general international ap- 
proval, but its primary aim is again to obtain the 
approval of the United States of America, This time 
it will be a much harder test of the seriousness, the 
sincerity of purpose of the United States Govern- 
ment. 

Until now, America has proceeded in this matter 
merely by reaction to British initiative. This time the 
United States will find itself in a position where it 
might have to take the initiative. Otherwise it may 
be accused of shirking the issue, defaulting in its 
responsibilities and acting contrary to its declared 
position and policy, its pledged word. Until now it 
was a “private” issue between Great Britain and 
America. This time America will have to make her 
public appearance before the word as a power equal 
in responsibility to all the other powers, but actually, 
of course, bearing a much larger share of the re- 
sponsibility, in accordance with her greater weight 
in international councils. 

America’s association with Palestine is steadily 
becoming closer. In the first place, there are five 
million Jews in this country who are becoming more 
and more absorbed in the fate of Palestine, more 
and more united and active in insisting upon a cer- 
tain policy on the part of the American govern- 
ment on the issue. There is the traditionally de- 
clared policy of a whole series of American Presi- 
dents and Secretaries of State over the years in 
favor, first, of a Jewish National Home, and lately, 
also of a Jewish State. 

Thirdly, there are the Jewish displaced persons 
in the camps in Europe who are primarily an 
American responsibility, and liability. They are a 
charge upon American finances. They are a re- 
sponsibility of the American Army. If today the 
American Government decides to withdraw her 
troops from Europe, from Germany and other parts 
of Europe, one of the things which they will have 
to worry about is what will happen to those Jews 
who are on their hands; and it is a source of serious 
concern to them. 

Moreover, America as a great power is becom- 
ing more and more interested in the Middle East, in- 
terested politically and interested economically, in 
a general sense and also in a more particular sense, 
through their interest in oil. This interest of America 
in Middle Eastern oil tells in certain directions, not 
quite favorable to us. 

But, above all, there is the responsibility of 
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America as a leading world power for the solution 
of all the outstanding problems in the world today; 
and among these is the Jewish problem. There is 
that responsibility for not losing an historic oppor- 
tunity, not only to right a wrong but to rid the 
world of a source of permanent malaise: the prob- 
lem of the homelessness of the Jewish people. 
Americans may default in regard to that responsi- 
bility; it will remain a millstone around their neck. 
Whether they want it or not, they cannot shake it 
off. They must either cease to be a leading world 
power, and then they can perhaps afford to ignore 
it, or the problem must be solved. So long as the 
problem is there, and so long as American retains her 
world position, the responsibility will be there, and 
it is our business to bring this home to the conscious- 
ness of the American public and to the American 
government. 

Of late there has been some discussion in Jewish 
circles and in non-Jewish circles as to whether the 
new American interest in the affairs of Greece and 
Turkey, the financial assistance which they are giv- 
ing to those countries, the political stand which 
President Truman has taken, should not be linked 
up with America’s interest in Palestine, and in the 
future of the Jewish people. 

Obviously, America is entitled to pursue her 
policy and to defend her interests, but they are in- 
terests which invoke a certain major complication 
in world affairs. I do not think that it will be to our 
benefit nor is it our interest to be drawn into that 
vortex, for its impact may prove too strong and too 
damaging for our frail vessel. 

But on the other hand, the fact that America is 
generally ready to shoulder more far-reaching re- 
sponsibilities, ready to undertake more serious com- 
mitments in distant lands, that is something which 
we should not ignore and is something which has a 
direct bearing on our problem. If that is so, then we 
can claim with great assurance, with great vigor that 
our problem, too, should be considered, even if 
the solution of our problem calls also for certain 
commitments and for the discharge of certain re- 
sponsibilities. 


WHICH orientation will prevail, that of the Balfour 
Declaration or that of the White Paper? How far 
will any compromise go? These are very grave ques- 
tions which today crowd our political landscape; and 
it would be rash and foolish for anyone to attempt to 
answer. The praetical political question which faces 
us is not to predict what is going to happen in the 
end. A much more fruitful question is what we are 
to do today and tomorrow and the day after to- 
morrow. All we can, and must do, is to throw our 
full weight, such as we possess, into the scales and 
do our best to achieve a fair solution. At this time 
all our energies must go into the continuation of our 
constructive effort and into forms of practical, effec- 


. tive struggle against the White Paper regime. 
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You have no doubt all seen in the press within 
the last few days what is worrying Mr. Ernest Bevin 
today. A sound has reached his sensitive ears, the 


sound of the tender footsteps of approaching Spring. 


That message of the renaissance of nature, for some 
reason, has plunged him in deep gloom, has caused 
him very deep anxiety and concern. It seems that it 
has robbed him entirely of his peace of mind. If 
Spring comes, can Summer be far behind? And 
during the Summer, the water over the Mediter- 
ranean Sea calms down, and it is easier for little 
boats overcrowded with Jewish refugees to cross the 
sea. 

So, Mr. Bevin has now launched his new Spring 
offensive, against the Jews escaping from the misery 
of the European Inferno, past and present, to the 
country of their only hope. All the resources—the 
dwindling resources—but still the very powerful 
resources of the United Kingdom are harnessed to 
this new effort. Cruisers and destroyers are on the 
alert. Airplanes are scouring the skies with renewed 
vigor and vigilance, and all the wheels of diplomatic 
cajolery and bullying are set in motion. 


It is a new challenge to the Jews; it is one the 
Jews will meet. I am sure all Jews hope that Mr. 
Bevin’s fears will prove justified, that with the com- 
ing of Spring there will be more boats than there 
were during the Winter, that a much larger number 
of Jews will set out to cross the Mediterranean, that 
many will manage to slip through the blockade and 
that the fate of those caught and sent to Cyprus, or 
some other island, for Cyprus is very rapidly filling 
up and its capacity is by no means unlimited—that 
the fate of these Jews deported from the shores of 
Palestine will not frighten off other Jews from fol- 
lowing suit. 

I think we would all like to feel confident. Indeed, 
we find it quite inconceivable, that those govern- 
ments which lay claim to be truly progressive and 
humane governments, governments which have no 
axe to grind against us, will lend a hand to that land- 
siege and sea-blockade against our people merely be- 
cause their rescue and rehabilitation does not happen 
to suit the misconceived interests of the present Brit- 
ish Government. 


It may be a grim battle. It cannot stop. There is 
no stopping until the gates are reopened. No Jew 
whose future is at stake will shrink from it. No Jew 
who feels for his brothers whose futures are at 
stake will shirk his duty of helping him. Its moral 
pressure is overwhelming, and in the long run, ir- 
resistible. 

Even in a plain, material sense, in plain business 
language, one cannot help wondering how long the 
hard-pressed British tax-payer will endure this 
mounting burden of unnecessary taxation, this 
policy which maintains tens of thousands in a state 
of complete idleness in a country where they don’t 
belong. Sooner or later his patience will snap and 
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the barriers which stand today between the Jews 
and their goal will break down. 


THIs IS an heroic epic in which the remnants of 
European Jewry, their comrades in Palestine, as well 
as the Jews in this country, who Contribute, who 
know through what channels to contribute, who 
make sure that their money is not wasted on ad- 
vertisements but goes to the rescue of Jews—all 
these have their share iri it. 

Now, compare this glorious chapter of martyr- 
dom and heroism with that sordid campaign of in- 
discriminate slaughter bringing death to innocent 
people, British and Jews: fifty Jews lost their lives 
in the course of the last half year as a result of the 
terrorist activities of dissident groups in Palestine. 
Compare it to that campaign which is being carried 
on by a group in Palestine, aided by a certain league 
in America and applauded by many Jews, mostly 
through sheer ignorance and lack of understanding. 

What is not realized is to what extent this cam- 
paign is playing into the hands of our enemies and 
bringing the Yishuv to the brink of ruin. That cam- 
paign is helping the British Government to justify its 
refusal to retreat from the White Paper policy, be- 
cause the retreat would be a concession to force and 
a premium on violence. Every new act of ruin and 
bloodshed provides the hostile administration with 
a fresh excuse for mass reprisals, which shatter the 
economy of the Yishuv, that economy the sound- 
ness of which is the chief source of our political 
and physical strength in Palestine, and without 
which the bottom would drop out of our political 
campaign for increased immigration, and for the 
more distant goal of Jewish Statehood. 

What is the Yishuv to these people? All the 
pains of birth, all the creative efforts? They have 
never labored on its construction. They have never 
experienced any pains of birth. The school of thought 
in which they were born and bred was never con- 
cerned in all these things, so they can afford to be 
indifferent and insensitive to the dangers of the 
struggle. In their distorted vision, they nurse irra- 
tional, apocalyptic dreams of a new, free Yishuv 
arising out of the ruins of the old one. A sense of 
reality is not included among their weaknesses. They 
are incapable of appreciating that great structure 
which was built with untold difficulties and sacri- 
fices and which we have continued to build until 
now, that position of strength which, for the first 
time in eighteen centuries, we possess in Palestine 
and which must be preserved at all costs if it is to 
serve as a basis for future building. 

This dark and ruinous tide must be resisted. It is 
a tide which threatens to engulf all of our people 
and turn them from a struggle for life into a suicidal 
course. The irresponsibility which these people are 
sowing in this country must stop. A campaign of po- 
litical education must be undertaken among the Jew- 
ish masses in this country Their energy, their at- 
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tention, their sympathy must be focussed on the 
effective forms of our political struggle. 

In this educational campaign, we will not be able 
to feed the public on promises of an easy and early 
victory. Heaven knows what will happen to us on 
the political front. We may be forsaken by all our 
friends. We may find ourselves standing utterly 
alone, facing a hostile world, resting entirely on our 
own strength and on nothing else. Jewish displaced 
persons in Europe may not get to Palestine. They 
may be crushed to dust. In Palestine we may have 
just to hold out. 


North Africa 
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We will then have no choice but to hold out. 
Jewish history is a one-way road. It leads to Pales- 
tine, not away from it. We alone, of all the con- 
tending parties, are in the position where our very 
life, our very existence is involved. That is not true 
of the Arabs. That certainly is not true of the British. 
It is we who are changing, literally and physically, 
the face of the country, sometimes more quickly, 
sometimes more slowly, but always irresistibly. 

Having acquired much, we have a great deal to 
lose. But not being satisfied with what we have, we 
have yet much to gain. And gain it we shall. 


in Transition 


by Werner J. Cahnman 


I. 


F THE REVOLUTIONARY TENSIONS in 
French North Africa finally burst into the head- 
lines, the balance of power in three continents will 
be changed and the Jewish position in Palestine 
vitally affected. The impact of it will be all the 
greater, because of the fact that the social structure 
of the region is of the utmost complexity. Mediae- 
valism and colonialism interlock there to form an 
intricate pattern of relationships. If it is true any- 
where that one must appreciate the past if one sets 
out to predict the future, it is especially so in North 
Africa. 

The mediaevalism of North Africa expresses it- 
self in the close correlation between origin, habitat, 
and socio-economic status, which one finds every- 
where in the region. To be sure, the majority of the 
population in the cities and plains is of hybrid stock 
and Arabic culture. But the mountain fastnesses of 
the High Atlas are still compactly settled by Berber 
tribesmen, who cling to their separate language and 
customs and obey their native chieftains; while the 
deserts are the domain of unmixed nomadic Arabs, 
whose ancestors have drifted in from the East in suc- 
cessive waves of conquest. The separate quarters of 
the cities and some of the oases are the refuge of 
sectarian groups which monopolize trade and crafts- 
manship, such as the Mozabites and the Jews. Thus, 
the antagonism of settlers and nomads, so typical of 
the society of the Near East, is reenforced by com- 
bined ethnic and occupational lines of division. In 
addition, one finds all over the area the descendants 
of Negro slaves, predominantly as soldiers, musicians, 
and domestic servants, and finally there are the Euro- 
peans who are the bulk of the large landowners, in- 
dustrialists, technicians, and administrators. The pat- 
tern is not altogether rigid, with Arab-speaking 
craftsmen in the cities, Negro agriculturists in the 
Southern oasis, Jewish mountaineers in the High 


Atlas, and even a nascent class of poor whites in 
the metropolitan centers; but the point is that, while 
all these ethnic groups, because of their different 
socio-economic status, are economically as interde- 
pendent as social classes would be in our society, 
they have, unlike industrial classes, preserved their 
separate and distinct cultural heritages in spite of 
their contacts in the market place. Among all these 
groups, the family has remained the core of social 
organization, under Islamic rule. The law of Islam 
refers to the personal status of its adherents and sub- 
jects as professors of different faiths rather than to a 
status of equal citizenship of a unified territory, the 
conception which underlies the modern nation-state. 

Hence, when France occupied Algeria in 1830, a 
clash of widely divergent cultures was bound to take 
place. The conflict became evident after the revolu- 
tion of 1848 declared Algeria an integral part of 
France, and placed the administration of the country 
under the direct supervision of Paris. The declara- 
tion was in keeping with the Jacobinic doctrine that 
all social forces intermediary between the individual 
and the state, such as churches, craft-guilds, organs 
of municipal and regional self-government, and cer- 
tainly feudal chieftains and desert-kings, ought to be 
eliminated root and branch, and the national state 
instead invested with supreme and exclusive sov- 
ereignty under unified territorial law. However, the 
policy of complete assimilation of the individual into 
the state, although theoretically postulated, was prac- 
tically inapplicable in Algeria. French citizenship 
presupposed that every national unequivocally ac- 
cept the Latin civilization, which includes mastery of 
the French language and submission to Roman law. 
Both requirements excluded the masses of the Al- 
gerian population; the requirement of submission to 
the Code Civil excluded, in a country of Moslem 
orthodoxy, even the élite. The very logic of the 
Jacobinic doctrine, then, meant that only French set- 
tlers in Algeria could be granted the benefits flowing 
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from inclusion of the country as an integral part of 
France, while this same act relegated the territory to 
colonial status in all but name, with regard to its 
native inhabitants. 


THE COLONIAL situation becomes particularly clear, 
when measured in terms of the appropriation of 
land. Of the arable land in Algeria, for instance, 
the 1 million European population holds 6,000,000 
acres plus 12,560,000 acres in state domains, while 
the over 7 million native population holds 11,- 
618,000 acres plus 1,300,000 acres in communal 
and tribal lands. 

In line with this, for many decades, the natives 
had no say in the administration of the country. After 
1919, to be sure, the representative bodies and the 
municipalities were to include Moslem members 
and officials, but these men were government ap- 
pointees and, although they were named as repre- 
senting the majority of the population, they were 
placed in’ a clearly defined minority in the assem- 
blies. 

It is also part of the same picture that taxation 
bore most heavily upon the natives, while public 
services and subventions benefited the Europeans; 
that rebel property was seized to be redistributed 
among French settlers; that tribal lands, because of 
the technical lack of property titles, were declared a 
public domain to be held in reserve for the purposes 
of colonization; and that, as a result of such a dis- 
criminatory land and tax policy, the wages of agri- 
cultural and industrial labor were kept at a low 
level. The logic of the Republic, far from contra- 
dicting the necessities of colonial rule, provided the 
most convincing rationalization for it. The French 
colonists considered themselves as carrying the cause 
of civilization against barbarism. 


Il. 


ON THE SURFACE, the record of French colonization 
in North Africa and especially in Algeria, appears 
quite impressive. Where formerly only pirate ships 
anchored, there has grown the flourishing metropolis 
of Algiers, with a population of many races, tongues, 
and creeds, but with a majority of French-speaking 
inhabitants and the general physiognomy of a 
French-Mediterranean town. Where formerly only 
desert nomads grazed their stock, there have sprung 
up numerous villages of vigorous European settlers, 
with grain fields, orchards, and vineyards competing 
with those of France. The huge swamp of the Mitidja 
valley is now fertile agricultural soil, comparable 
with Central Valley in California. The total Euro- 
pean population of Algeria grew from nil in 1830 
to almost a million in 1936. Within the general 
European population the French element has exer- 
cised a remarkable power of assimilation. A motley 
immigrant population not only of French, but also 
of Spanish, Italian, Maltese, Greek, and Alsatian 
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stock, was cast into a new mould within a compara- 
tively short span of time. An almost homogeneous 
French-Algerian people, a new species of Mediter- 
ranean man, came into existence. 

However, the entire process, in spite of the heavy 
financial outlay which went into it, has not resulted 
in making Algeria a French country. With all the 
financial sacrifice that has gone into agricultural col- 
Onization, and with all the vast territories that have 
been either acquired or confiscated by the French, 
the European population of Algeria has remained 
predominantly urban. From the very beginning, a 
large percentage of the government-settled village 
population of French stock, sooner or later sold its 
farms and either migrated to the cities or returned to 
France. The result of a century of colonization, ac- 
cording to the census of 1936, is that the urban 
population of Algeria comprised, in that year, 790,- 
000 Europeans against 754,000 natives; while the 
rural population comprised only 156,000 Europeans 
against 5,447,000 natives. As an accompanying fea- 
ture, the earlier tendency for real estate to pass from 
Native occupaton to European ownership seems to 
have been balanced and even reversed, since the end 
of World War I. At any rate, apart from some clus- 
ters of European agricultural settlement, such as the 
Mitidja valley, it is true that as soon as one leaves the 
railroad towns, the European colonist in Algeria is 
but a sprinkle in a solidly Arab or Berber country- 
side; and history tells us that whoever occupies the 
countryside, stands a good chance of eventually win- 
ning the cquntry. Already an increasing number of 
rural surplus population from the interior are mi- 
grating to the coastal cities that still have large 
European majorities. The competition becomes 
keener and tensions are mounting. 

This process of decolonization, as one may call it, 
is reflected in the population statistics. While the 
European population, during one century of devel- 
opment, grew to surpass the 1 million mark, the 
Native population at the same time grew from 2 
million to 7 million. Recently, the relative regression 
of the European population has become a serious 
concern to French population experts. In the crucial 
period from 1922 to 1935, the annual excess of 
births over deaths among the Europeans remained 
stationary around 7 thousand while it rose from 15 
thousand to 108 thousand among the natives; put 
in others terms, the rate of increase for the Euro- 
peans fell from 9 per thousand to 7 per thousand 
and rose from 4 per thousand to 17 per thousand 
for the natives. The percentage increase of Europeans 
has been a matter of historic conditions which are 


not likely to recur. 


Tuis being the situation in a country of settlement, 
such as Algeria, the outlook is even darker in Tu- 
nisia, where the Europeans are outnumbered by the 
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natives 11 to 1, and in French Morocco where 
they are outnumbered 24 to 1.* 

These figures, however, illustrate merely an ac- 
centuated version of the Algerian case. Everywhere, 
the French are destined to be a permanent minority, 
which means that they have to resort to the policy of 
“Divide and rule,” if they are determined to main- 
tain themselves in power. 

This policy was successful only with regard to 
the Jews (about whom a subsequent article will give 
a fuller account) of doubtful effectiveness with re- 
gard to the Berbers, and a complete failure with 
regard to the Moslem élite. Regional differentiations 
have to be taken into account. In Morocco, where 
the Berber, or Kabyle, tribes form between 40 and 
50 per cent of the population, they have built up a 
force, with official encouragement, which can consti- 
tute a considerable obstacle to an Arabic nationalist 
movement. In Algeria, where they form no more than 
15 to 20 per cent of the population, they exercise only 
inconsiderable influence, in spite of the fact that 
separate Berber representatives were appointed to 
the consultative assemblies, reducing the weight 
of Arab representation. In Tunisia, finally, where 
the native population is almost homogeneously Ara- 
bic while the European population is about equally 
split between French and Italians, the nationalist 
movement has developed to the point of imminently 
possible revolutionary action. 

The repeated attempts of the administration to 
disassociate the Moslem élite from the Moslem 
masses have gone through various stages, particu- 
larly in Algeria. The Sénatus-Consulte of 1865 had 
declared all Algerian natives French subjects, but had 
admitted to French citizenship only those who were 
ready to submit to the civil and public laws of 
France. This stipulation, while following from the 
territorial conception of French law, implied aban- 
donment of the personal status of a Moslem and there- 
fore made acceptance of citizenship virtually impossi- 
ble for the Moslem upper classes. The law of 1919 
simplified the conditions and the procedure of appli- 
cation for becoming a French citizen, but made no 
change in the basic aspects of the situation. Few 
availed themselves of the possibilities which the law 
offered. The naturalized Moslem was coolly received 
by the French, and regarded as an abject traitor by 
his own people. The Blum-Voilette bill of 1936, 
which would have given full civic rights, especially 
with regard to administrative positions and the fran- 
chise, to a privileged group of about twenty thousand 
Arabs without forcing them to renounce their status 
under Moslem law, aroused violent opposition from 
"various quarters and was never passed. Recently, the 
skillfully worded ordinance of March 7, 1944 de- 





*Tunisia and Morocco were occupied more than half a 
century after the occupation of Algeria (1881 and 1906, 
respectively), and neither was fully incorporated into 
France nor opened for large-scale European settlement. 
They remained pseudo-independent protectorates. 
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clared adherence to Moslem law and Berber customs 
regarding family relations and property rights to be 
definitely compatible with the rights and duties of 
French citizens. However, the ordinance admits to 
the immediate enjoyment of French citizenship only 
a select number of seventy thousand Algerians, which 
is equivalent to about one-third of the present elec- 
toral college. It is true that a promise of French citi- 
zenship is held out to the remaining majority of the 
Moslem population, but provision is made that the 
Moslem representatives of the General Councils and 
Financial Delegations should never exceed two-fifths 
of the total number of members in these assemblies. 

Similarly, the Grand Council of Tunisia, which 
was established in 1945, is composed of an equal 
number of French and Tunisian delegates, but the 
French delegates represent only 120 thousand people, 
as against 2.7 million Tunisians. Furthermore, the 
French members are elected by direct universal suf- 
frage, while the Tunisian members are elected by an 
electoral body which is limited to men over 25 years 
of age, taxpayers, former soldiers, and those who 
have attained a certain standard of education. The 
discussion of political topics in the Grand Council is 
forbidden. The Grand Council has authority merely 
to examine the budget prepared by the Council of 
Ministers, which, in turn, is composed of four Tuni- 
sians and ten Frenchmen, and to advise the govern- 
ment on economic and social matters. All the French 
political parties are active in Tunisia, while the na- 
tive Tunisian political parties have been dissolved. 
The Bey of Tunis is powerless without the counter- 
signature of the French Resident General who holds 
all administrative authority in the country. 

The situation in Morocco, although somewhat 
more complicated because of the diversity of local 
custom and tradition, is essentially the same. The 
Sultan is a figurehead and the country is actually ruled 
by French officials who are responsible solely to the 
central administration in Paris. 


BEHIND ALL these elaborate efforts to conceal the 
actual power situation in French North Africa lurks 
the admission that the colonial regime, as previous 
generations knew it, is on the verge of collapse. The 
best minds in the French colonial administration 
have, therefore, proposed a new formula. The phi- 
losophy which once proposed the simple assimilation 
of the natives to the allegedly superior French civili- 
zation is now being discarded in favor of a philoso- 
phy of “internal progress,” executed by the natives 
themselves. Closer investigation of the latter concept, 
however, reveals that it does not even go as far as 
pouring old wine into new bottles; even the bottles 
are old and only the labels are new. Contrary literary 
pronouncements for American consumption notwith- 
standing, a policy of cultural pluralism is denounced 
and the gradual association of native élites with the 
civilization of France is promoted. The idea is that 
native cultures should neither be oppressed nor en- 
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couraged, but subjected to a subtle process of corro- 
sion from within. “Internal progress” is another 
word for the betrayal of a people by its intellectuals. 

Politically speaking, the new formula aims to 
avoid both international trusteeship and the growth 
of independence movements through the transforma- 
tion of the colonial empire into a French Federation. 
In such a federation, the duties and responsibilities of 
government, both in the territories and in the empire 
in its entirety, would be shared by the inhabitants of 
metropolitan France and by “associated,” that is, de- 
tribalized and thoroughly gallicized, native élites. 
Besides, they would be shared in such a way that 
metropolitan France would still rule supreme. 
Neither regional self-government, in dominion fash- 
ion, nor democratic participation of the masses of 
colonials in the affairs of the proposed Federation 
is envisaged for the foreseeable future. This is no 
more than should be expected, since full democracy 
is incompatible with colonial rule, and regional self- 
government must appear as a betrayal of the pre- 
vailing French philosophy of complete, even though 
gradual, legal and cultural assimilation. 


Il. 
IF WE view the North African situation in this light, 
the half-hearted attempts, which have been described 
earlier, to lure the Moslem élite into joining the 
French camp are most certainly doomed to failure. 
The literate Moslem civilization is more resistant to 
assimilation than the culture of a preliterate tribe. In 
addition, the artificial ceiling which is now set upon 
the aspirations of the Moslem intelligentsia will 
make them less inclined than ever to forsake the 
interests of the masses, upon whose numerical 
strength any claim of the intelligentsia for further 
advancement necessarily rests. It has been observed 
that members of the élite who are without positions 
commensurate to their training, or to their expecta- 
tions, are apt to express their dissatisfaction most 
vehemently. Hence, Moslem political expression 
grows increasingly radical, as young natives of Pari- 
sian educational background, well-equipped to fight 
France with the weapons forged by the genius of 
France itself, replace the more conservative leaders 
of the older generation. This applies not only to the 
strong Communist parties of North Africa, but also 
to the Moroccan Unity Party, The Young Moroccan 
Movement, the Association des Oulémas Réforma- 
teurs in Algeria, the Néo-Destour in Tunisia, and 
similar groups whose fortunes rise and fall in suc- 
cession. The mere fact that they come and go, while 
the general trend in which they all participate con- 
tinues, is proof enough that they are riding the crest 
of one and the same powerful wave of unrest, which 
has already led to outbreaks of violence in various 
localities. The authorities have met this wave, in 
many ways the result of their own policies, by at- 
tempts to outlaw whole parties, such as the Parti 
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Populaire Algérien, by breaking up political as- 
semblies, such as the Congress of the Tunisian inde- 
pendence movement last summer, by reprisal at- 
tacks on native villages, and by the imprisonment of 
prominent leaders. 


IT SHOULD not be overlooked that some of these 
leaders have been trained and influenced by the 
Nazis. Many Arab groups received German arms 
during the Tunisian campaign and in the end were 
told that the Germans would come back later to help 
them win their independence. The Bey of Tunis 
himself was a Nazi collaborator. The Mufti of Jeru- 
salem is not the only Arab leader who aided Hitler. 
Nor should it be assumed that the peace ended this 
type of alliance. Reports from Cairo relate that the 
Arab League is responding to overtures from Franco 
in return for the permission granted to Moslem dele- 
gates from Spanish Morocco to attend the League's 
meetings. 

Numerous nationalist leaders from the French 
territories in North Africa have fled to Cairo, which 
is rapidly developing into the center of a far-flung 
conspiracy. One of the instruments of the intrigue is 
the North African Defense Front, founded with the 
full assistance of the Arab League and now being 
fused into the North African Arab Conference. All 
the principal Nationalist parties of North Africa are 
represented in the Conference except the Algerian 
Friends of the Manifesto, which advocates autonomy 
for Algeria in the proposed French Union. The pro- 
gram of the North African Defense Front as well as 
of the North African Arab Conference is Pan-Arabic, 
demanding independence for the North African Arab 
states which are now under French domination, and 
their attachment to the Arab League. At the same 
time, the Arab League’s support of the North Afri- 


can nationalists is frank and open. A special annex 


of the Arab League Pact pledges the League “to use 
its best endeavors” to realize the aspirations of the 
non-independent Arab states which are not yet mem- 
bers of the League and, meanwhile, to invite their 
participation in the League’s non-political activities. 
Not long ago, Abdul Rahman Azzam Pasha, the 
Secretary General of the League, publicly expressed 
the League’s dissatisfaction with the present state of 
affairs in French North Africa. The instigation to 
revolt is hardly veiled. If the problem of Libya is suc- 
cessfully disposed of in favor of Egyptian aspira- 
tions, simultaneously with the mounting pressure in 
Palestine, there will probably be an Arab League 
attempt to challenge the French power in Tunisia, 
with inevitable repercussions in the territories still 
further to the West. At that time, French North 
Africa may become an international problem of the 
first magnitude. 
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The Way of the “ 
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legal” Immigrant 
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DEPORTATION TO CYPRUS 


bins HAVE ASKED ME to set down on paper 
what I felt at the end of my journey, when our 
refugee craft came within sight of the shores of 
Palestine. The truth is that even then, during those 
unforgettable moments when I was choking on the 
tear gas fumes and the fire-hoses were pouring jets 
of water into the hold of our tiny craft, I thought to 
myself: This experience can never be described; any 
description, be it the most vivid, will never be able 
to convey what we experienced in those cruel and 
majestic hours. . . 

Never will that picture be effaced from my mind’s 
eye: A small boat with its cargo of a few hundred 
raggedly dressed human beings, huddled together 


‘ in groups and trying to convince themselves that this 


is reality. And yet there is nothing strange here. 
This overcrowding is something which is all too 
familiar to us. These worn-out garments we have 
known for years; they are by: no means strange to 
us. And the view of the shore facing us—it is alive 
and real—a picture which has been engraved in our 
hearts since time immemorial. Many times have we 
seen it in our dreams. Can it be that they will carry 
us away from here? The mind cannot, will not grasp 
it: It cannot be! And thus we tried to delude our- 
selves into believing that the deportation order 
would be cancelled. One day passed, and yet another. 
And still the shore is there! Everything seems to 
promise: No! It cannot come to pass! 


“THE BRITISH ate coming!”—The sputter of a 
launch shutting off its motor alongside the boat. And 
soon afterwards comes a shout (in English): “We 


* are going to move!” Well did we understand what 


that meant. The moon was shining brilliantly, and 
by its light the agitation on each face could 
plainly be seen. No one could picture to himself 
how it would be done, how they would transfer us 
by force. We would not budge. . . . Time was short. 
Hastily we slid down the steep ladder, carrying our 
heavy knapsacks with us. Comrades helped one an- 
other to descend rapidly to the hold of the ship, as- 
sisting the women and children, helping to get the 
knapsacks down, clearing the ladder as quickly as 
possible to make way for the others. ‘And all this 
quietly and with a rare kind of devotion. How to 
explain the sensitivity of those moments? Appar- 
ently we were subconsciously aware that here, in the 
bowels of this ship, we were to share an unforget- 
table experience. 

Before many minutes had passed, we were all 
jammed in there together, and fortunate were the 
ones who had room enough to stand squarely on both 


feet. No one had imagined such crowding could be 
possible. 

Again the voice was heard. For a moment there 
was a hush and we listened. We understood at once 
what he wanted of us and what was concealed be- 
hind those “humane” pacifying words. We let out a 
shout which drowned out the voice. We knew that 
never had this simple, human cry of “Eretz Israel” 
had less concrete meaning than in the hold of this 
ship where hundreds of immigrants were crowded as 
the finale to six years of horror and the two weeks 
of this agonizing voyage. But we still had hope: Our 
brothers will hear us. Our cries will carry to the ears 
of thousands of our fellow Jews in Haifa. They will 
not be deaf there, they will not allow us to be de- 
ported from this shore. And so his cold, measured, 
reiterated appeal was disturbed. Something unpleas- 
ant was felt in his voice, as though he too under- 
stood that his words would fail to move us. 

Suddenly a strong jet of water came rushing 
through the opening of the hold, and those at the 
front shrank back, the rest of us crowding together 
ever closer to give them shelter. Further torrents of 
water were directed against us. There was no escape. 
The cries were intensified. All of us were soaked 
through. And the water level in our little boat 
was rising. We were all standing with our feet in 
water. All our remaining belongings in the knapsacks 
were drenched. But no one gave a thought to his 
belongings, and as the rush of water became stronger 
our cries grew louder. 


Suddenly the stream of water ceased, and a lad- 
der was let down through the opening of the hold. 
Never to be forgotten is the picture of that chap who 
leaped towards the ladder, tore off his shirt, and 
half-naked, an iron pipe in his hand, standing knee- 
deep in water, began to smash the ladder, rung after 
rung. From above, broken planks and water flasks 
were flung down at him. At first he paid no attention, 
but suddenly he left the ladder and began to pick 
up from the floor the planks that had been 
thrown at him and to fling them back at the soldiers 
standing up on top. Alone he stood in the boat's 
hold, wet and dishevelled, hungry and exhausted, 
facing His Majesty’s well-fed troops, and this battle 
went on for some minutes. Afraid of being hit, the 
soldiers withdrew from the opening of the hold, and 
he went back to breaking up the ladder. The soldiers 
again started throwing miscellaneous objects at him 
from above, but he ignored them, as if he did not 
feel their blows, until he had smashed up the ladder 
completely. A sigh of relief went through the crowd. 
There was no ladder to tempt us any mofe. 

Then they again opened up with the jets of water 
with redoubled force, bringing up more hoses. The 
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sounds of water mingled with the cries of the refu- 
gees. Here a woman burst out weeping, and there 
one heard calm, encouraging voices. The water rose 
nearly knee-high. For two hours we had been stand- 
ing thus, and no one was conscious of how those two 
terrible hours had passed. Only one thing we knew: 
They would not get us out of here by such methods. 
In another two hours dawn would break, and they 
would not dare to continue this dastardly action in 
daylight, in sight of Jewish Haifa. 


ANOTHER pause, and the voice was heard again: 
“Come out! Your opposition won't do you any good.” 
And again the voice was drowned out by shouts 
and cries, and there was silence. 

‘ And then we saw that the soldiers up above were 
carrying gas-masks. What that meant, we well under- 
stood. But that could not be! Would they throw 
gas down the hold? There was little time for reflec- 
tion. A bomb exploded with a whistle on the middle 
deck, filling the air with a white vapor which scorched 
and choked our’ lungs. But not a soul budged from 
his place. The cries grew louder. Some one shouted: 
“Wet your faces with water!” And everybody imme- 
diately started wetting all parts of their bodies 
exposed through their torn clothing, and this brought 
some relief. 

After a few minutes, more bombs were thrown 
in. It was impossible to see anything and breathing 
was difficult. We were packed tightly together and 
there was no escape, nowhere to turn. And then 
more smoke bombs were thrown. With eyes closed, 
everyone surged towards the opening of the hold, 
but it was impossible to get out because there were 
no steps. We could not see anything. People were 
jammed together, many fell down and lay in the 
water, unable to get up. Anyone who stumbled was 
trampled underfoot. They climbed on one another’s 
shoulders and thus a few managed to clamber onto 
the middle deck. As soon as they were up, they 
stretched down their hands to help their comrades, 
and thus they scrambled out, one after the other. 
No more gas-bombs were thrown, and fifteen min- 
utes later, after hundreds had already come up and 
the gas had dispersed somewhat, there were still 
hundreds of people below, terrified and coughing, 
most of them women who had lost hold of their 
children in the panic and who refused to come out 
of that inferno without them. And many had not 
yet been able to make their way out. Exhausted and 
worn out, with clothing torn, and soaked to the skin, 
we reached the deck and inhaled fresh air under 
the clear Palestinian skies. But in a flash we found 
ourselves between two rows of troops, standing 
shoulder to shoulder—hundreds of them, armed 
from head to foot. Thrusts, kicks and blows with 
rifle-butts reminded us of the situation we were in, 
and showed us the way. Thus we were led through 
the column of troops until we reached the quay. 
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THIs “human” spectacle was enacted in a brilliant, 
blinding light, as if they wanted to illuminate well 
this gloomy spectacle. Here are the prisoners, taken 
out of the hold of their ship,—a vast multitude, 
not a single one missing. It seems as though some 
one must have wanted to behold us as we looked 
there, in the death camp. All that had been mended 
during the short period of our relative freedom— 
was undone. Again I saw my companions in suffer- 
ing and affliction, their clothing in shreds and soak- 
ing wet, and only their eyes ablaze. As if they had 
only now been released from the gas-chambers, their 
backs were again stooped—those same backs which 
were used to blows. Again powerless in the face of 
brute force, by no fault of theirs, the victims of fate, 
and this time on the very threshold of salvation. This 
is how we first set foot on the soil of our country, 
on the quayside, for a few minutes only. 

Here they are—all of them. This bowed man— 
through his tattered shirt one can see his back, thin 
and bent, accustomed to blows. And next to him— 
his wife. Her face still bears traces of her youthful 
beauty. I had seen her earlier, smiling with hope. 
And I recall how we had to force her to come up 
out of the hold, refusing as she did to leave without 
her children. And now she is here, her children 
clinging to her, shivering with cold. She is shielding 
them with her thin, tired body, hugging them to her 
silently, tearlessly, crushing them to her with all 
her meager strength lest she lose them again. My 
glance wanders off to that giant of a man over there, 
his head still erect and unbowed, and to this old 
man seeking a secluded corner to be alone with his 
calamity. And then I see pregnant women standing 
in silence, and soldiers carrying off the wounded 
on stretchers. Here they are—those soldiers who 
vanquished us. It is for them that the strong lights 
are lit. They are unmoved, untouched. They are 
going about their business as if impressed with 
the importance of their task. Have they no shame? 
Many of them even gave unbridled play to their 
worst instincts and added a random punch or a 
kick or a blow with a rifle-butt “just for fun”. True, 
there were also soldiers here and there who helped, 
who displayed kindness, who commiserated with 
us and who were apologetic about being forced 
to take part in this unpleasant task. But how few 
was their number among the many uniformed ruf- 
fians who carried out this “sacred” job with un- 
masked glee. 

Stooped, wet, limping on one leg, with nails 
protruding from my shoe where the heel had been 
lost in the scuffle, I was flung from one soldier 
to another, thankful for every kick or rifle-blow 
which missed its mark while I was being shoved 
through the long double column of troops. Actually 
it was not their blows which hurt so much as the 
very fact of being a plaything in their hands. It 
was almost with relief that I grabbed hold of the 
gangplank of the huge deportation ship which was 
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standing in readiness for us. I was through with the 
punishment meted out by those fellows. Another 
stage over with. Now we would see what was yet 
to follow. 


LITTLE by little, with each step I ascended, the 
size and awesomeness of this gigantic ship became 
more and more visible to the eye. Those high, en- 
tangled barbed-wire fences—just like animal-cages! 
Would they succeed in transforming us into wild 
beasts? There was little strength left in us. With 
heavy hearts we left behind us every aperture that 
we passed through. How high were those entangle- 
ments! The new troops aboard the ship tried to com- 
fort us for what the others had done to us, but in 
vain. They brought blankets, eating utensils. How 
preposterous it seemed to think then about food! 
In silence we descended to the places assigned to 
us. Iron beds had been prepared for us there, for 
these exhausted people on the verge of collapse. 

I drop down on one of the beds, I become lost 
in thought. How I long to sleep for a few hours, 
but I cannot. I lie there and gaze at my comrades. 
How dishevelled they all are, how weary. But some- 
thing alive and sparkling smoulders in their eyes. 
Gradually everything becomes still. Even the soldiers 
stop moving among us. An officer cumes in, ex- 
amines the ventilation shafts and goes away. Up 
above, on the deck, soldiers are walking around, 
and they peer curiously through the wire netting 
at their new cargo. 

... And later ... later we sailed and were brought 
here, to the camp in Cyprus, and the longing to 
return and see that shore again pervades all one’s 
thoughts and gives no peace. ... 


Landing in Palestine 


THE FOLLOWING account of the successful landing 
of the passengers of the Shabtai Lazinsky was re- 
lated to M. B. Stein, in Jerusalem, and printed by 
him in the Yiddisher Kemfer, April 18. 


URING THE WHOLE ten, fourteen, or sixteen 
days of our journey on the boat—I lost count 
of the days and nights—it somehow seemed to us 
that we were under constant watch, that the English 
were only biding their time to attack us with all 
their force. Many times we were certain that we 
heard close at hand the pounding motors of British 
battleships that were tracking us. We were mortally 
afraid of a new internment camp,—whatever name 
it might be given. After the Hitler inferno, after 
so much pain, persecution, humiliation—the blood 
froze in our veins at the mere idea of a new camp, 
at the very thought of barbed wire And if not for 
the hope.of the Land of Israel, we would surely not 
have been able to stand it. Surely not... . 
After days and nights of weary travel, we ap- 
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proached in fear and trembling the shore of Pales- 
tine. Our joy at being so close to the goal was almost 
enough to set us dancing, in spite of everything; but 
we also knew, We are approaching the lion’s jaws. 
And no child dared to weep, no man to whisper lest 
our ship be betrayed. If throughout our trip we 
thought we heard the throbbing motors, now in the 
dark night we thought, The cannons of the British 
fleet are swung over upon us, soon they will bar our 
way. But, miraculously, the sea was stormy. Great 
foaming waves leapt like mad dogs upon our little 
ship to overwhelm it. Above ‘roared a heavy wind, 
whistling and whirling, and more than one imagined 
that it was the souls of our martyred fathers and 
mothers, our brethren, bemoaning their lives cut 
off by Hitler before their time. Or perhaps they 
were bewailing the lives which Hitler’s new disciples 
were now bent upon forcing upon us. But we were 
ready for anything, if it led towards our goal of 
reaching Palestine; and in mingled fear and hope 
we sat beneath the deck until - - - 


SUDDENLY our ship shuddered, the motors went 
dead, and a deathly silence fell all around us. What 
had happened? Had the British caught us and made 
us stop? Catastrophe, so close to our goal? We 
looked at one another mutely, and our limbs grew 
heavy. 

What happened to us then, you probably know 
from the newspapers. Two hundred meters from the 
shore, our ship ran upon a sand bar and was stuck. 
Well, two hundred meters, even though it was 
quite deep, is not far. That distance could easily be 
covered in small boats. But the sea would not calm. 
The foaming waves beat at us incessantly; furiously 
one rose above the other as though to swallow it. 
There could be no question of lowering a life-boat. 
We were helpless. What now? To sit with folded 
hands and wait for the British to remove us? To 
escape them till the very brink of Palestine and now 
submit ourselves to them and ask their aid? It was 
a bitter thing. Thoughts each more gloomy and 
wicked than the other befell us. The wind roared, 
whistled, and howled, and the dark coast was dumb. 

I don’t know how long it lasted. Such moments 
are hours—eternities. Suddenly it seemed as if a 
voiced called to us out of the darkness. A light 
showed at the shoreline. Before we could think what 
we had to do, three young fellows, one after another, 
were climbing up the side of our ship to us. Then 
something very queer happened. We couldn’t under- 
stand what these Palestinians meant, what they in- 
tended, whether they weren’t mocking us and laugh- 
ing at our plight. Only at daybreak did we begin 
to grasp the wonderful pedagogical lesson those 
Palestinians had given us. But let me tell it as it 
happened. 

First the Palestinians lowered one of our rubber 
life-boats, but it was seized by the waves, tossed, and 
crushed, and two of our men who dropped into it 
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were flung into the sea. It was lucky that we suffered 
nothing more than fright. The Palestinians dove in, 
swimming like fish, and dragged them back more 
dead than alive. Then the Palestinians began fasten- 
ing a heavy rope which they sent ashore so that we 
could hold it while swimming. But the rope did not 
avail either, for the seas and the wind were too wild. 
That was given up, too; for they said, It may cost 
lives. We will have to wait until dawn. 

Until dawn they played at diving from our ship 
into the seas. They dove once and again, as in sport. 
They began to jeer at us, because we were afraid 
to dive. They demonstrated how to stretch out one’s 
arms, how to place one’s feet, then plunged into 
the water and were right back on board once more. 
Just as though it were not a refugee ship, surrounded 
with sorrow and peril, but some pleasure boat. And 
the older ones began to grumble: A fine time to 
show us stunts. A light minded crew. 

Even we, the younger ones, had to admit that the 
Palestinians were not behaving decently towards us. 
They shouldn’t be showing off their skill in this 
critical hour. It meant mocking us in our despair. 
But they continued to dive, as though we did not 
concern them at all, and to talk about diving, and 
from one remark to another, to stretch forth their 


hands and leap into the sea. Among us there were 


a few boys, too, who were considered good swimmers 
in Europe. The Palestinians teased our swimmers, 
egged them on to competition, to emulation, to an 
argument in which we all soon became participants. 
And in the end, even the older ones grew excited and 
it became a disgrace to say one was afraid to dive, 
just as though it were a slight thing to jump eight 
meters from the ship into the stormy sea. 

At daybreak, as though upon command, there 
were more than 150 bronzed, healthy Palestinians 
ranged around our ship. They made a chain around 
the ship, with its end anchored upon the shore. Then 
quite spontaneously our young people began to jump 
into the sea. Palestinians below caught them up 
like so many balls. Each passed the swimmer to the 
next, the second to the third, until he reached land. 
Danger and fear seemed entirely forgotten. 

And those hours of pedagogy even worked with 
the older people. The middle-aged jumped, women 
jumped, children jumped into the sea. One middle- 
aged couple with an eight year old child did not wish 
to jump because of the child, but the child jumped 
first and the parents had to follow. Even pregnant 
women jumped, and one woman, in her fifth month, 
became hysterical when she came to shore and 
realized how much she had risked. It took more than 
an hour to calm her. 


ON SHORE it was even more marvelous. A plan no 
less heroic, no less wise, and no less precisely cal- 
culated than the first. At night, in unrelieved dark- 
ness, when they heard in the labor settlements and 
the villages of our coming, the whole community 
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set out for the seashore. Whole families, young 
people and old, everybody ran out as one man. They 
left their doors ajar and their homes unguarded, 
their lamps lit. Mothers and fathers left their chil- 
dren untended and ran. They say that one woman, 
who was in the midst of ironing clothes, left the 
plug in the socket and went forth. Thousands trudged 
over the sand-dunes, in a storm that tore the breath 
from one’s mouth. They risked the danger of tra- 
versing Arab villages, where a wakeful dog or rooster 
might warn the police or Arab informers. There is 
no need to speak of doctors, nurses, bus-drivers— 
they were all there. And they all streamed in the 
dark night to the boat. 

Every refugee brought to shore by the young Pal- 
estinians, wet, hungry, chilled, and often half- 
drowned with sea-water was given in charge of the 
doctors and nurses. Dried, their lungs cleared, warm- 
ly dressed, fed, the refugees merged with the multi- 
tude, wearing the clothing of Palestinians, so that the 
police could not distinguished the newcomers from 
those long resident in the country. ‘ 

The greatest thing which the mass of Palestinians 
did, however, came when police arrived in the morn- 
ing, armed with guns and rubber truncheons, with 
fury in their eyes and blazoned on their red, in- 
flamed faces. They were keyed up for their piece of 
work, for the kind of policing Jews know only too 
well from Palestine itself, as well as from their 
former countries, But what the police found was a 
bonfire in which all the documents of hundreds of 
Palestinian Jews were burning, the documents which 
attested their long residence in the country and their 
Palestinian citizenship. The police were helpless. 
They had nothing to start with, nothing to show 
who had come on the boat and who was a Palestin- 
ian. And if the people were to be moved, all had 
to be moved. 

The police began their search by examining our 
clothing, scrutinizing faces, but they could see 
nothing more than the exhaustion common to all of 
us, refugees and Palestinians alike, after that wild 
night. We were all dressed alike in khaki trousers and 
sweaters, and neither we nor the Palestinians had 
any papers. 

One elderly woman from a nearby village was 
recognized by a local policeman. “What are you do- 
ing here? Go home!” he said. 

“My husband and sons are here, and I won't leave 
without them,” the old lady answered. 

“Find your husband and sons and go home!” 

“All right,” said the woman, and chose a “hus- 
band” and two “sons” from among the newcomers, 
and departed. 

The police were even more confused by the young 
people who surrounded our ship. They all climbed 
aboard. The police, taking them for refugees, and 
seeing so many people on the ship, concluded that 
none had escaped. . . . 
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The International Refugee Organization 


by Henry Cohen 


A’ THE third anniversary of the end of the war 
in Europe approaches, the refugee problem 
is little nearer a fundamental solution. The plight 
of the displaced persons represents another of those 
post-war conditions which has “bogged down” amid 
steady deterioration in political and economic rela- 
tions, marked by costly bickering, social and moral 
irresponsibility, and an ineptitude of a tragic sort. 
Even though the General Assembly of the United 
Nations Organization noted over a year ago that 
of all the problems arising out of the war “perhaps 
the most urgent... (was) ... that of refugees,” 
few basic measures have been taken to diminish ap- 
preciably the accumulating desperation of the people 
involved. 

When the war ended, there were more than 
12 million displaced persons. The displacement of 
these people during the war was part of a well- 
thought-out and deliberately executed Nazi plan. 
The German war machine, requiring manpower— 
and short on supplies—engaged in a systematic 
program to exploit able-bodied labor, and to ex- 
terminate the unproductive young, the aged, the in- 
firm, and the “parasitic” Jews. From 8 to 10 millions 
of people were transported from the east and west 
into Central Europe to work in factories, on the 
farms, and in the construction of defense lines. 
Many came voluntarily; many more came under 
extreme pressure. In that diabolical scheme the “Jew- 
ish program” became primarily one of extermina- 
tion, rather than exploitation. Some 6 million Jews 
were killed in the eastern ghettoes, in the woods, 
and in the concentration camps sprinkled throughout 
Europe. 

UNRRA officials, moving in with the liberating 
allied armies, took over together with them the task 
of caring for persons displaced by the war. Over 
11 million displaced persons have since returned to 
their countries of origin: France, Belgium, Italy, 
Holland, Poland, USSR, Yugoslavia, the Baltic 
countries, etc. Few men who witnessed the libera- 
tion of the slave laborers and the concentration 
camp inmates will ever forget their hysterical joy. 
These people had lost much, and suffered much. 
They had lived through a veritable hell. Now they 
were free. Now they could go home. Thousands 
upon thousands, not waiting for allied assistance, 
“borrowed” German vehicles, bicycles and horses— 
and glutted the roads, traveling towards their native 
lands. It was a sweeping spontaneous movement. 


One million stayed behind. 


OF THE million D.P.’s now remaining, more than 
700,000 are non-Jewish. Among them are the 


Poles, Baltics, Yugoslavs, Ukrainians, who because of 
political changes in their countries of origin are re- 
luctant to return. Despite strenuous attempts to 
reduce this “non-repatriable hard core” through prop- 
aganda, through the threat of having ‘their camps, 
dissolved, and through the offer of a three-months 
free supply of food for those who return, this hard 
core has not been reduced very much in the last year. 

The Jewish refugee problem was somewhat dif- 
ferent from the general one. Germany had planned 
the extermination of the Jews. Few of them had 
been slave laborers, and even fewer could be re- 
garded as collaborators. Millions of Jews had been 
slaughtered. Those who had survived were broken 
people. When the war ended there were probably 
no more than 70,000 Jewish refugees left in Ger- 
many, Austria, and Italy. In the flush of liberation, 
some of them returned with their non-Jewish com- 
patriots to the eastern countries. There they joined 
with the Jews who had been in the eastern ghettoes 
and concentration camps, with those who had fought 
in the Allied regular and guerrilla forces, with those 
who were filtering in from the woods and small 
towns, and with those repatriated from Russia. 

Soon conditions in the eastern countries became 
unsettled as a result of deeply-rooted political up- 
heavals, economic instability, and growing anti- 
Semitism. Unable to secure the return of their prop- 
erty, threatened daily by the underground fascistic 
forces, and despairing of ever finding peace in the 
graveyard-lands of their families, the Jews in ever- 
increasing numbers took the long, hard road into 
Germany. They had been liberated. But they were 
not yet free. They had no homes. 

In thousands they crossed the borders, swamp- 
ing the displaced persons’ centers in Germany. They 
hoped that the camps and barracks in Germany 
were merely stepping-stones to Palestine—the prom- 
ised land. In Germany, it took several months for 
the Jewish problem to crystallize. At first, no one 
really distinguished the Jews from the huge mass 
of displaced persons. It soon became apparent, how- 
ever, that theirs had been a unique tragedy—catas- 
trophic, overwhelming, and almost complete. Today 
there are over 200,000 Jewish refugees in Germany, 
Austria, and Italy. The “stepping-stone” had been a 
forced residence of too long duration. For the 
people, their past is too horrible to look back upon. 
Their future is now also too distressing to con- 
template. 


SINCE the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration prepares to complete its DP opera- 
tion on July 1, the U.N. is faced with the prospect 
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of dealing with the remaining million refugees. 
Recognizing that some action would be necessary, the 
General Assembly early last year instructed the U.N. 
Economic and Social Council to “review . . . the 
nature and efficacy of international machinery, and, 
if necessary ... (to) ... provide other effective 
means to deal with this problem.” 

The Council set up a Special Committee on Refu- 
gees and Displaced Persons to make recommenda- 
tions on the subject. The Special Committee met 
in Londen on April 8, 1946, and remained in session 
for two months. The Committee advised that a spe- 
cialized agency be established, to be known as the 
International Refugee Organization (IRO). The 
constitution for the IRO was finally approved by 
the General Assembly on December 15, 1946, and 
an agreement was signed for the establishment of 
a Preparatory Commission. 

At a meeting of the Preparatory Commission in 
Geneva in February, Arthur J. Altmeyer of the U. S. 
Social Security Board was elected to serve as execu- 
tive secretary. Before IRO can begin operation, at 
least fifteen of the United Nations must ratify the 
agreement, and 75 percent of the operating budget 
must be secured. With two months remaining before 
UNRRA ceases its work, the Preparatory: Commis- 
sion has not yet secured the requisite number of sig- 
natures, nor the funds necessary to launch the opera- 
tion. The U. S. Senate has already acted favorably 
on American participation. The House of Repre- 
sentatives must now pass the measure. Since the 
United States is providing about 45 percent of the 
operating budget, it is essential that Congress com- 
plete its action quickly. 


THE International Refugee Organization will, if 
and when established, take over the total refugee 
problem from both UNRRA and the Inter-Govern- 
mental Committee on Refugees. It will have, how- 
ever, many of the same shortcomings that these and 
other international groups have had in dealing with 
refugees. It cannot be invested with sufficient au- 
thority to enforce decisions that are regarded as 
essential. For example, the U. S. Senate in its rati- 
fication of the IRO Agreement has added a rider 
specifically prohibiting IRO or the President from 
by-passing the Congress in matters of immigration. 
The work of IRO can be effective in the long run 
only in so far as countries will agrée to admit refu- 
gees. As it is, most countries have shown an ex- 
treme reluctance to admit any significant numbers 
of displaced persons. 

Furthermore, IRO will not have the participation 
of all of the United Nations. In the debates on the 
Constitution and Budget of IRO, the Soviet bloc 
opposed many of the premises on which the organi- 
zation was being established. Since most of the re- 
maining D.P.’s are from countries in the Soviet 
sphere of influence, and are political opponents of 
the U.S.S.R., the Russian delegates have opposed 
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any action being taken in their behalf. Soviet Dele- 
gate Vishinsky stated in debate, “The IRO should not 
concern itself with persons who, for hostile motives, 
do not wish to avail themselves of the assistance 
of the government of their country or nationality, 
and refuse to return to that country.” (italics mine— 
H.C.) 

The United States has insisted that there should 
be no compulsory repatriation, and that the right of 
asylum and complete freedom of choice must be 
recognized, Mrs. Roosevelt, replying to Vishinsky, 
said, “As long as a million people remain in a refugee 
state, they delay the restoration of peace and order 
in the world. .. . They represent in themselves polit- 
ical, economic, and national conflicts which are 
symbolic of the work that lies before nations if peace 
is to be restored. While they remain a solid mass in 
assembly centers, they deteriorate individually, and 
collectively they represent a sore on the body of 
mankind which it is not safe for us to ignore.” 

Generally, the Jewish displaced person was re- 
garded with sympathy by most of the delegations. 
The French delegate, Leon Jouhaux, spoke, it is 
hoped, for most of the delegates when he declared, 
“How can we forget that among the refugees and 
displaced persons there are 200,000 Jews, towards 
whose fate all nations should turn with the sincere 
desire to help them and to make them forget the 
cruel physical and moral sufferings to which the 
Germans have subjected them?” However, such 
humanitarian sentiments were submerged by the 
struggle centered primarily over the disposition of 
the non-Jewish D.P.’s who are natives of lands now 
in the Soviet sphere. The Soviet bloc regarded the 
assistance given their nationals as a crucial political 
threat because it appeared to them that UNO thus 
subsidized anti-Soviet sentiments and defections from 
Soviet ranks. The general result was that through 
this failure to achieve unanimity, the establishment 
of IRO was delayed, and its effectiveness weakened. 


AN ADDITIONAL weakness of IRO will be the limited 
budget with which it will operate. Some countries 
maintained that they had suffered too much during 
the war, and were having considerable difficulty pro- 
viding for their own needs. Russia, of course, was 
unwilling to provide funds because the money will 
often be spent on people who are hostile to the 
Soviet Union. Other countries, such as Czecho- 
slovakia, maintained that they had incurred consid- 
erable expenses on account of the D.P.’s and refugees 
and had received no recompense from other coun- 
tries. The Czechoslovak government disbursed 40,- 
000,000 crowns for the care of Jewish refugees 
fleeing from the eastern countries to the D.P. camps 
in Germany and Austria. 

The net result of the general unwillingness on 
the part of most countries to contribute adequate 
funds was the reduction of the budget from an origi- 
nal estimate of $260 million to the present esti- 
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mate of $160 million. A study of the details of thee Rs 


budget cuts indicates the basic cynicism with which 
the refugee problem is being approached. 

The original budget called for $60 million for 
large scale resettlement. The final budget allocates 
merely $5 million for such a contingency. It was 
felt that large scale resettlement could not be organ- 
ized in 1947. The D.P.’s are thus slated for another 
year in the camps. Originally, the budget provided 
$156,275,000 for basic supplies for care and main- 
tenance. On this basis, the average cost for each 
person for food, clothing, and other essential sup- 
plies was calculated to be 67 cents per day, a pitifully 
inadequate sum. However, the revised budget slashed 
the cost of basic supplies to $101,525,500, allowing 
only 45 cents a day per person for food, clothing, 
and other essential supplies. This cut was made on 
the assumption that supplies would be available from 
the Germany economy at no cost to IRO. Experience 
has shown such assumptions to be extremely risky. 
Especially with the increasing Allied solicitude for 
the Germans and the German economy, it is not 
likely that IRO will receive any considerable sup- 
plies from such sources. It is more likely that private 
agencies will have to secure tremendous contribu- 
tions in the United States and other countries, in 
order that they may provide the D.P.’s with the 
very necessities of life. 

By narrowly restricting the budgetary allowances 
for large-scale resettlement, by cutting the daily main- 
tenance allowances for the D.P.’s, by not resolving 
the immigration situation—the United Nations are 
in effect confining the refugees to a continuing sub- 
marginal existence in the displaced persons camps of 
Europe. News from Germany indicates that feelings 
of desperation are growing among the people at an 
accelerating pace. After having lived through the 
horrible ordeal of the last decade, they have not the 
emotional strength and stamina to wait patiently 
for several years longer while diplomacy takes its 
course. 


NOTWITHSTANDING the tremendous limitations of 
the new international organization, it must be recog- 
nized in all fairness that the lot of the D.P.’s would 
be far worse if mo international provision were made 
for their care. They would revert to the care of the 
occupying armies and local governments. Later pro- 
vision for their final resettlement would be made 
so much the more difficult. The establishment of 
IRO, with all its shortcomings and weaknesses, would 
at least provide some kind of international machinery 
through which some kind of coordinated action can 
be developed. 

Time is short, and refugee hearts are heavy. With 
the United Nations Organization becoming directly 
concerned with the Palestine situation and the gen- 
eral refugee problem, one hopes that their action 
will be not only more vigorous—but that the measure 
of action will also be just and humane. 
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Palestine: Economic Survey 


by David Horowitz 


HMI 





HE MOST STRIKING feature in the economy of 

Palestine at the present juncture is the large purchasing 
power, which results in a sustained demand for goods 
and services. The pent-up demand accumulated during the 
war through arrears in building activity, purchases etc. is 
a powerful factor in maintaining a high level of produc- 
tion and employment in this country. In addition the rate 
of new investment is very high. It is estimated that in 
1946 Jewish investment reached an amount of some 20.5 
million pounds distributed as follows:— 














BRANCH OF JNVESTMENT (in £P.1000) 

a) Net Purchases of Land by Jews from 
Non-Jews (provisional estimate) cers 1,350 
b) Urban Building 10,000 
c) Agricultural Investment of National Funds ...... 3,000 
d) Industrial Equipment 3,150 
e) Industrial Building outside Urban Areas... 1,200 
f) Transport Equipment, etc. 1,800 
Total 20,500 


The bulk of investment is in building, which as the 


following table shows has increased from year to year. 
NEW BUILDINGS AUTHORIZED IN THE FOUR BIG TOWNS 











(area in .m.) 
1944/45 1945/46 1946/47 
November 11,232 39,066 83,775 
December 7,708 43,285 79,497 
January 11,362 60,125 83,517 
November-January 30,302 142,476 246,789 


Sustained demand and the high rate of investments 
both stimulated production. Thus agricultural production 
increased in 1946 as follows:— 

PRODUCTION IN JEWISH MIXED FARMING 
IN 1944/45 AND 1945/46 
(for human consumption only) 

















In- 
crease 
Unit 1944/45 1945/46 in % 
Cow Milk ceccsccomseee 1000 litres 67,100 72,000 7 
Sheep Milk neseessseunesee 1000 litres 3,500 4,200 14 
| eee ee tons 2,000 2100 . 5 
ERS ceescerneeeeneeemereenee 1000 units 83,000 108,000 30 
Poultry Meat cmc. TONS 1,925 2,500 30 
Sa ee 1,800 1725 CA 
Vegetables. ....... tons 22,000 30,000 36 
POtAtOES —eresessesccccereeeereeee TONS 25,000 32,000 28 
Table Grapes eres tons 3,400 4,200 24 
Grapes for Wine..... tons 7,500 11,000 47 
Bamamas ccc tons 4,000 4,500 13 
Deciduous Fruit ...... tons 3,750 4,500 20 
0° pe aa tons 1,200 1,300 8 
ee tons 13,000 16,000 23 
Value according to — 
pre-war prices ...... £P.2,120,000 2,510,000 18 
Produce not included £P. 60,000 70,000 





ee - 
_ £P.2,180,000 2,580,000 18 


A similar trend is noticeable in industrial production, 
as indicated both by the figures on consumption of -elec- 
trical power and on man-days worked in industry. 














Man-Days 
Worked in Sales of Electric 
Index Jewish Power for Industrial 
(1939=100) Industry Purposes 
1942 185 166 
1943 222 198 
1944 213 227 
1945 212 267 
1946 198 (provisional ) 300 





LARGE financial reserves, of course, do not necessarily mean 
a high rate of investment. Two other factors are essential: 


a) confidence in the stability and progress of the 
economy, 

b) an expanding market. 
These being assured, a high rate of investment is realized, 
given ample financial resources in the country. The high 
rate of investment now prevailing in Palestine seems to 
show that, in spite of all political vicissitudes, there is an 
underlying tone of confidence among the Palestine entre- 
preneur class which stimulates investment activity. 

Probably this trend is reinforced by the investments of 
public funds such as the Jewish Foundation Fund, Jewish 
National Fund, etc., which control so large a proportion 
of economic activity in Palestine. The effect of these 
public funds is augmented by the fact that they act as risk- 
taking and highly enterprising capital, acting as an igni- 
tion spark on private funds. 

Sustained demand, as a result of high purchasing power 
and world shortage of goods which makes it imperative 
to supply the market by local production, is an important 
factor in determining in the interaction of these economic 
forces. 

However, one factor which formerly counted very power- 
fully in the Palestine economy is definitely missing in this 
picture: an increasing supply of labor corresponding 
to the increasing volume of investment. In the pre-war 
period import of Jewish capital, a high rate of investment, 
and large purchasing power were always linked with im- 
migration, so that a certain equilibrium was established 
between investment and supply of labor. Now this equi- 
librium is seriously disturbed by restrictions on immigra- 
tion. 

Of course, there is a steady access of manpower, and a 
considerable number of men and women have been ab- 
sorbed within the last two years into various occupations. 
The number of Jews gainfully occupied in Palestine in 
1946 was approximately 260,000, in comparison with 
192,000 in 1939, z.e, an increase of 35 per cent. By 1943, 
the peak of the war effort in Palestine, the labor force— 
excluding volunteers in the fighting services—had in- 
creased to more than 220,000. Some 20,000 Jews who 
had joined the Army, Navy, and Air Force were replaced 
temporarily by women, aged persons, etc., previously not 
engaged in gainful occupations. 

This additional labor force is derived from three sources, 
natural increase, immigration, and the demobilization of 
armed forces. The distribution of new manpower, according 
to sources, is given in the following table:— 

SOURCES OF ADDITIONAL MANPOWER 1943-1946 


1) From natural increase (youths taking up gainful oc- 
cupations, a smaller number of deaths and retire- 











ments ) 8,500 

2) Net immigration of earners 18,000 
3) Demobilization (excl. ex-soldiers not returning to 
gainful occupation, such as students, married 

women, etc.) 13,000 

Total net increase 39,500 








Thanks to the background and the general economic 
climate in Palestine, demobilization was effected smoothly 
and new immigration absorbed, in spite of many handicaps. 
However, the increase of manpower is inadequate com- 
pared with the needs. 


IN SURVEYING the present economic conditions in Pales- 
tine, it is essential to dwell on some important develop- 
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ments which took place or matured within this period of 
time. There are two such important developments:— 


a) The expansion of Jewish colonization in the Negev 
in which in one year some twelve Jewish 
settlements were established. 

b) The growing importance of the oil industry in 
Palestine. 


a) Colonization in the Negev. As to colonization in the 
Negev, that development cannot yet be considered as of 
great importance in the economic picture of the country. 
This colonization venture is in its inception and its im- 
portance mainly lies in opening up new areas for Jewish 
colonization in Palestine in the future. 

The settlement took place mainly in the Beersheba and 
Gaza sub-district. The Beersheba sub-district comprises, 
according to government sources, an area of 12,577 sq. 
kms., of which 10,573 sq. kms. are officially classified 
as entirely uncultivable. At the Middle-East Agricultural 
Development Conference convened in Cairo in February, 
1944, by the Middle-East Supply Center, the area was 
described by the representative of the Palestine govern- 
ment, Mr. B. A. Lowe, as follows:— 

“The area of the sub-district is some 12,500 square 
kilometers or approximately one-half of the area 
of Palestine, but owing to physical disadvantages it 
only supports a population estimated at about 80,000, 
or about one twenty-fifth of the total population of 
the country. Apart from four recently established 
Jewish settlements and the traders of Beersheba 
town, the area is inhabited only by nomadic Beduin 
who live in tents and wander over wider or limited 
areas in accordance with the productivity or other- 
wise of their lands and the presence or absence of 
scanty grazing for the animals. These Beduin are 
not strictly confined to the boundaries of the district, 
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and many of them move Northwards temporarily into 
more fertile areas at harvest time when they assist 
the settled fellahin in gathering crops in return for a 
share of grain. At the same time, they obtain rough 
browsing and grazing for their animals during 
summer when the Beersheba district is virtually a 
desert.” * 

“The area under cultivation is estimated to be 
about 750,000 dunams, or 75,000 hectares, equivalent 
to a little less than 200,000 acres, which supports a 
population believed to be approximately 80,000.”** 

“It seems unlikely that any farmer would willingly 
seek so inhospitable and difficult a country to culti- 
vate, 79° 

In the area thus described twelve Jewish settlements 
were established in the years 1946 and 1947, in addition 
to five settlements which had previously been established. 
These settlements cover an area of approximately 90,000 
dunams, hitherto either uncultivated, or cultivated in a 
very primitive way. The establishment of the new settle- 
ments was prompted to a great extent by promising rfe- 
sults of experiments in the previously established settle- 
ments. 

Three settlements were established in 1944 for the main 
purpose of studying the conditions in the Negev and ex- 
perimenting with new methods of dry farming as well as 
with irrigated crops. The results obtained in these “experi- 
mental settlements” showed that by proper methods of 
cultivation the average yields of dry farming could be 
doubled in comparison with the yields previously ob- 





*B. A. Lowe, Dry Farming in the Beersheba District of Pales- 
tine in Agricultural Report No. 6, the proceedings of the 
Conference on* Middle East agricultural development, Cairo, 
Feb. 7-10, 1944, p. 29. 

** Loc. cit., page 30 
*** Toc. cit., page 33 
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tained by local cultivators. The irrigation experiments 
showed that intensive crop rotations could be used in the 
Negev, provided that sufficient quantities of water were 
placed at the disposal of the farmers. At present, the water 
situation is most difficult, not only with respect to the 
supply for agricultural purposes, but also for domestic 
use and drinking. 

As to the prospects of finding water, the following re- 
marks made by Mr. Lowe in the Minutes of the Conference 
on Middle East Agricultural Development are illuminating: 

“In view of the rapid development of irrigation else- 
where in Palestine, of methods of obtaining water 
economically from great depths and of pumping and 
leading water from distant sources, the possibilities 
of irrigation in this area of scanty and unreliable 
rainfall are of speculative interest. It must be re- 
corded, however, that the evidence so far available 
is unpromising. Good supplies of water have not been 
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found or the water found has proved too saline to be 
of agricultural value.* 

“Thus, past evidence and present indications offer 
little hope of improvement in Beersheba by an in- 
crease in water available for agriculture.”** 


In spite of this unpromising outlook, the work of water 
prospecting was undertaken and considerable success was 
achieved. Wells were bored in two Jewish settlements on 
land belonging to the Jewish National Fund at Nir and 
Gvar Am settlements, and water was struck at a depth 
of 110-140 meters. 

Further trials proved that a considerable amount of 
water could be pumped at these places and put at the 
disposal of the barren southern areas. With this object in 
view, a comprehensive water supply scheme was prepared. 
These colonization schemes are being continued on a large 
scale. 


b) Oil refining—Another important new development in 
Palestine economy is the expansion of oil refining and 
oil exports. The following figures show the development 
of oil refining in Palestine in 1944, 1945, and 1946. 


CRUDE OIL IMPORTS AND PAYROLL OF REFINERIES 
(’000 omitted ) 


1943 1944 1945 1946 
Tons £P. Tons £P. Tons ae. Tons £P. 
2,850 6,982 3,364 8,320 4,021 9,498 4,081 12,743 
— 500 — 750 oo 910 — 1,350 
Total 
— 7,782 — 9,070 — 10,408 — 14,093 


In the Survey of the National Income of Palestine, pre- 
pared by the Government Statistician in 1944, it is esti- 
mated that an amount of £P0.75 millions accrued to Pal- 
estine economy from the process of refining. If a projec- 
tion is made of this sum in correspondence with the in- 
creased quantity of oil refined in 1946, the conclusion will 
be arrived at that in that year an amount of £P1.35 
millions accrued to Palestine economy in wages and 
salaries only. This is becoming an important item in the 
balance of payments of this country. 


IN ANALYZING the present economic situation in Pales- 
tine the question arises how the troubles and tribulations 
resulting from the political situation influenced economic 
conditions, This is a particularly pertinent question in 
view of the Martial Law imposed on March 1947 on 
about half of the Jewish population of Palestine for a 
period of some three weeks. 

In the Martial Law area economic life was greatly 
affected by the prohibition of transport of goods into and 
out of the area concerned, which cut it off from markets 
and sources of raw materials. In spite of all these diffi- 
culties the employment situation did not deteriorate to 
such an extent as to form a grave danger to the stability 
of the economic structure. This resilience was, of course, 
to a great extent the result of financial resources accumu- 
lated in the preceding period, but the Yishuv’s ingenuity 
and dogged determination to stand up against the threat 
to the whole life of the community played an important 
role in strengthening the power of resistance. Now the 
situation is returning to normal. 

The fundamental trends and tendencies of Palestine 
economy are asserting themselves again, in spite of all 
difficulties. Although the situation is still fraught with 
many dangers, there seems to be little prospect of an im- 
mediate crisis, as long as insurmountable difficulties are not 
created by new repressions. The rapid process of expan- 
sion has resumed again and there is quite a considerable 
capacity for absorption of new immigration, if and when 
political developments make it possible. 





* Loc. cit, page 33 
** Loc. cit., page 33 
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The Law of the Case and the Cause of the Law 


THE NURNBERG CASE, by Robert H. 
Jackson. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1947, xviii and 269 pp. 
$3.00. 


There are many who doubt whether 
international law deserves to be re- 
garded as a full-fledged branch of posi- 
tive law. However it may be defined, 
it is clear that the history of inter- 
national law has been marked by sud- 
den advances mostly following wars. 
In the early centuries the progress was 
essentially an advance of doctrine, with 
only this slight effect: the creation 
of a non-enforced world order resting 
upon enlightened conscience. Later on 
the progress became more tangible, and 
crystallized around the legal mile- 
stones of multilateral declarations and 
treaties. 

Thus the clash between England 
and Holland about the questions of 
the closed seas (mare clausum) and 
the open seas found its expression in 
the two contrasting theories of Hugo 
Grotius and John Selden. But the ter- 
mination of the Thirty Years’ War (in 
1648), the Crimean War, the First 
World War and similar events were 
marked by the appearance of such 
great legal acts as the decisions of the 
Hague Peace Conferences, the Cove- 
nant of the League of Nations, 
the Kellogg Pact, by which sixty-two 
States renounced war as an instrument 
of national policy, etc. It is not sur- 
prising that the Second World War 
produced even greater results in the 
field of the embodiment in positive 
forms of international law. Among 
the most conspicuous documents are 
not Only the Charter of the U.N. and 
its preceding acts, but also the Nuern- 
berg Case, whose implications are of 
extraordinary importance for the 
cause of modern international law. 

Justice Jackson’s book is one of the 
most original works in the field of 
modern international law. It is not 
an average scholarly book of meticu- 
ious description and analysis of a 
chosen topic. It is predominantly a 
summary of judicial documents and 
Papers connected with an outstanding 
case of world-wide significance. Yet 
it will be read with much greater con- 
centration and more careful evaluation 
than the average book of argumenta- 
tion or research. 

In ome respect the present volume 
is reminiscent of certain great books 
of legal and political science. In Locke’s 
Two Treatises om Government and 
Montesquieu’s Spirit of the Laws, the 


very core of these books—the theory of 
the separation of powers—which later 
became an idee-force for the modern 
state, is dealt with very summarily in 
comparison with the entire scope of 
the respective essays. The same thing is 
true of Jackson’s book. 

The core of this book does not lie 
in the procedural paraphernalia of a 
cause celebre; if it did, it would not 
have had the slightest interest for the 
general reader. The book analyzes the 
argument of the United States’ prose- 
cution of Nazis and Nazi organizations 
in the trial; but it is mainly concerned 
with the creation of new law, namely 
of positive international law, by which 
an entirely new level of ethical civi- 
lization and national limitation on wars 
can be reached. That the firse step 
towards these aims was embodied in 
an international tribunal and its acts 
and decisions is of secondary impor- 
tance in comparison with the aim it- 
self. In all critical periods, particularly 
in those following bloody and pro- 
tracted wars, there was always a long- 
ing for legislative reshaping of inter- 
national relations, for the establish- 
ment of a stable order and law. But 
after World War II these usual de- 
mands were tremendously augmented 
by the record of criminality of aggres- 
sive Germany and the astronomic toll 
of victims, among whom the Jews, of 
whatever nationality, were the chosen 
objects of elimination and extermina- 
tion (see the cross-examination of 
Goering). All these acts could not be 
subsumed under the old notions of 
war crimes, That means, in terms of 
legal theory, that the idea of crimi- 
nality had to be enlarged to include 
crimes which are committed not only 
during the war or in a direct connec- 
tion with active warfare, but also acts 
committed before the war. This was 
the demand of the non-positive legal 
concepts, not only among the people 
of the Nazi-occupied countries, but 
in the entire world. What happened 
since the Moscow Declaration of No- 
vember, 1943, was an unprecedented, 
although invisible attack of the legally 
unrecognized sense of justice against 
an Ovef-narrow international criminal 
law, which was helpless to meet the 
situation. To speak in the traditional 
terms of legal philosophy, it was a 
demand of natural law directed toward 
positive law. And in this case, an old 
medieval dictum found conspicuous 
verification: viz., the saying, Jus mat- 
urale potius est quam jus positivum— 
“Natural law is more powerful than 
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positive law.” The result of this vic- 
tory of natural law found its expres- 
sion in the inclusion of two additional 
points in the jurisdiction of the Tribu- 
nal. Besides the traditional war crimes, 
the transgressions “not justified by mil- 
itary necessity,” two new notions— 
crimes against peace and crimes 
against humanity—were introduced 
into the charter of the International 
Military Tribunal in Nuernberg. These 
additional crimes could long ago have 
been deduced from such international 
acts as the Versailles definition of ag- 
gression, or the Kellogg Pact and the 
like, but though tacitly recognized in 
legal theory and jurisprudence, they 
never found, until Nuernberg, any clear 
legal formulation. 

Without a natural-law background, 
this famous case can never be ex- 
plained in its full significance. The 
great merit of Judge Jackson consists 
in his daring to point out the elements 
of non-positive law actually introduced 
into instruments and acts which them- 
selves avoided any mention of such 
sources, 

Natural law is not included in the 
wording of the Charter. And there- 
fore, those who do not go into this 
background are not conscious of its 
existence, just like Moliere’s “bowr- 
geois-gentilhomme,” who spoke prose 
for forty years without knowing a 
thing about it. He thought he was 
merely speaking plain French. The 
same is now the case with many other- 
wise very enlightened jurists, who are 
not aware of the fact that new law 
was created in Nuernberg, new law 
which, before entering the Charter, 
was powerful natural law and now 
disappears in the plain English of the 
positive law of the prosaic Charter. 

Judge Jackson’s book, on the other 
hand, speaks very eloquently, if not 
too concretely, about the legal philoso- 
phy of the Charter (p. 81). He says: 
“As an International Military Tribunal, 
it rises above the provincial and tran- 
sient and seeks guidance not only from 
International Law but also from the 
basic principles of jurisprudence which 
are assumptions of civilization” (p. 
122). 

Some of the dogmatic positivists 
went so far in their fanatical war 
against Mr. Jackson and his new legal 
conceptions, that as early as Decem- 
ber 1945, they not only spoke of the 
Nuernberg Tribunal as being reminis- 
cent of Hitlerian jurisprudence, but 
preferred, in the name of traditional 
legal concepts, arbitrary vengeance to 
judicial procedure. One of them, Mr. 
Vambery, former dean of the Budapest 
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Law School, carried this argument 
ad absurdum by asserting the following 
(Nation, December 1, 1946): 

“There can be no difference of opin- 
ion about the necessity of exterminat- 
ing the monsters who were responsible 
for the unspeakable horrors in Europe 
and Japan. That the Nazi and Fascist 
leaders (which, and how many? M. L.) 
should be shot or hanged by the mili- 
tary or political power goes without 
saying, but has nothing to do with 
law.” 

Judge Jackson gave a short, deep, 
and splendid answer to the lamenta- 
tions of the positivists in his chapter 
entitled, “The Law of the Case” (Pp. 
80-88), and in the closing address. We 
would not subscribe to all his interpre- 
tations of the Covenant, the Geneva 
Protocol, or the Kellogg-Briand Pact, 
which were, from the viewpoint of 
enacted sources still imperfect law, 
mostly without penalties attached to a 
breach or trespassing of the instru- 
mente. We may also add that the very 
clear wording of Article 4 of the 
Weimar Constitution, which solemnly 
provided that the “generally accepted 
rules of International Law are to be 
considered as binding integral parts of 
the law of the German Reich’—was 
very much distorted by German ex- 
perts of constitutional law. Even the 
most liberal of them, like Anschuetz, 
regarded this article as a transfer of 
Anglo-American concepts into Ger- 


The Political Face of the 


THE UNITED STATES AND THE NEAR 
EAsT, by E. A. Speiser. (American 
Foreign Policy Library, Vol. II.) 
Harvard University Press, 1947. 
$2.50. 


To write a scientific—and thus im- 
partial—book on the Near East in 
our era of power politics requires 
both sound knowledge and courage. 
These qualities, besides the skillful 
presentation of the material, make Mr. 
Speiser’s book one of the outstanding 
works in its field, and a distinct con- 
tribution to the understanding of the 
intricate problems of this region. 

Besides setting down clearly cer- 
tain basic facts indispensable’ as a 
ground-work for the complicated task 
of evaluating the Near Eastern prob- 
lem with some degree of accuracy, 
Dr. Speiser has also succeeded in put- 
ting the various problems of this area 
in their proper perspective and care- 
fully explaining their interrelation. 
This is in itself a gigantic task, in 
view of the partisan views usually 
expressed in almost every study on 
the Near East 


The book is divided into three parts: 


JEWISH FRONTIER 


man public law; not to speak of 
Fleischmann, Koellreutter, and other 
conservative and reactionary constitu- 
tionalists, who regarded Article 4 as 
a Trojan horse aimed at the subversion 
of German sovereignty long before 
Hitler rose to power. 

Yet, nevertheless, the general argu- 
mentation of Jackson is sound and 
exhaustive because it sees the woods 
behind the trees. The author does not 
deny that the Charter created new law 
out of the universal sense of justice, 
nor does he deny that under normal 
domestic conditions laws of retroactive 
operation are unjust. He only shows 
why the Nazi criminals are not en- 
titled to make use of these exemptions. 
He is not even disturbed by the lack 
of judicial precedent for the Nuern- 
berg inquiry. All that, because the 
growth of legal concepts does not stop 
at the doors of international relations 
and its advance is not to be precluded 
by the fact that we have no continuing 
international legislative authority 
which could process new natural law 
and build it into the system of positive 
international law. 

The Jackson book deserves a wider 
audience than a purely professional 
one. It is stimulating and interesting 
material for anyone who seeks intellec- 
tual equipment for the understanding 
of world relations and the role of 
Germany in them. 

MAX M. LASERSON 


Near East 


Part I, the background, contains a 
study of the geographic factors and 
historical antecedents. Such chapters 
usually constitute boring reading mat- 
ter and are generally a stumbling block 
to the reader. But, as an artist-his- 
torian, Mr. Speiser transforms them 
into exciting, living material. He re- 
duces the well-known, oft-repeated 
facts to a minimum, concentrating on 
less-known facts and imparting new 
knowledge to us, such as the story of 
the Sumerian society and its contribu- 
tion to the beginnings of law. 

Part II, The modern Near East. This 
part relates the history of the area 
prior to World War I, the Arab re- 
volt during the war, the period between 
the two wars, the events of World 
War II, and the immediate post-war 
period. The section on World War 
II contains valuable information on 
the role played by various Arab lead- 
ers in their collaboration with the Axis. 


Part III, Problems of the Present and 
the Future: This section contains the 
most important chapters of the book. 
The strategic and economic problems 
are dealt with in one chapter, which 
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also explains briefly but very accu- 
rately the present oil situation in the 
Middle East. Another chapter is de- 
voted to social problems. It is nothing 
short of amazing how thoroughly Mr. 
Speiser covers the social ills of the 
Near East in little more than twenty 
pages. His perception and concise ex- 
pose of this facet of the Near East 
is so remarkable that this reader would 
like to see the author devote an entire 
study to this subject. He explains the 
causes of these evils: ignorance, fanati- 
cism, diseases, corruption, nepotism, 
exploitation of the masses by unscru- 
pulous rulers, poverty, efc. It is evi- 
dent, he says, that the spread of edu- 
cation will tend to ameliorate the 
situation, but ,he does not explain 
precisely how the impact of Western 
civilization can break the vicious cir- 
cle of the interrelated ills, both cause 
and effect at once. It seems to this re- 
viewer that the basic root of all those 
ills is the grip which Islamic fanati- 
cism (and not Islam as conceived by 
Mohammed) has on the masses—a 
grip which can only be broken by 
the more enlightened Moslem philos- 
ophers and thinkers themselves. A 
concrete effort is necessary in order 
to get a program of enlightenment 
under way, and it is high time a start 
were made by emancipating Moslem 
women, It seems to this reviewer, if 
another criticism may be offered, that 
the author rather overrates the legacy 
and contribution of Islam to world 
civilization. He thus inflates the Arab 
ego, a tendency which he himself 
condemns as dangerous. 

Besides mentioning Palestine in re- 
lation to the problems he covers in va- 
rious other chapters, he devotes one 
entire chapter of about thirty pages 
to this subject. It is evident that he 
underwent considerable soul searching 
while writing the chapter, and that 
he tried to be as impartial as posible 
and to avoid tipping the scales in any- 
body’s favor. Mr. Speiser makes several 
very accurate observations. He states, 
for instance, that “The British resolve 
to hold onto Palestine, by whatever 
means, is perhaps the most serious 
obstacle to a comprehensive solution 
of the whole problem.” He favors “a 
solution of the Palestine problem— 
through constructive international con- 
trol.” But this presupposes, of course, 
the operation of an effective interna- 
tional body. No one can be so visionary 
as to believe that such a body will 
be able to function tomorrow, let alone 
that it exists today. From the context 
of his various references to Palestine, 
one gathers that his own solution for 
the Palestine problem would lie in 
the direction of the report of the 
Anglo-American Committee of In- 
quiry and in the creation of some 
sort of bi-national state in Palestine. 
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Yet his own statements concerning 
Arab society would make such a solu- 
tion an utter impossibility. The idea 
of a bi-national state was after all, 
in a general way implied in the policy 
of the Zionist movement during the 
“twenties” and the “thirties.” Only 
after this policy had failed, after the 
Zionists realized that this failure was 
due to the complexion of Arab society 
and its reactionary leadership, and 
after the need for speedy admission 
of the D.P.’s had become a vital issue 
for the Jewish people—only then did 
the Zionist movement resort to the 
formula of a Jewish state in Pales- 
tine—if need be through partition, 
which is more than proof of their 
moderation and will to compromise. 

The last chapters of the book are 
devoted to the problems of the foreign 
powers and the United States in the 
Near East. Mr. Speiser comes to the 
conclusion that the rivalry between 
Great Britain and the Soviet Union 
in the Near East, exploited by petty 
local politicians, is a serious threat 
to world peace. And he contends that 
the United States must step into the 
Near East, not only to protect its oil 
and communications interests, but also 
as a stabilizing factor in the interest of 
peace. To effectuate this, the United 
States must form a definite and con- 
sistent policy towards the entire Near 
East (Walter Lippmann has repeat- 
edly urged the formulation of such 
an American policy on a world scale) 
and besides, the United States must 
also train competent personnel to ex- 
ecute this policy, once it is formed. 
Otherwise the United States will sim- 
ply continue the muddled state of 
affairs left over by Britain. 

A. B. 


Palestine Almanac 


THE PALESTINE YEAR BOOK, edited 
by Sophie A. Udin, New York. 
Zionist Organization of America, 
5707—1946. 658 pp., $3.75. 

It was not so long ago that the 
task of a Zionist educational commit- 
tee included such formidable tasks as 
providing the membership with in- 
formation concerning elementary mat- 
ters like the structure and operation 
of the Palestine government; a sum- 
mary of economic developments; an 
analysis of Palestine’s cultural en- 
deavor; a kit of legal documents per- 
taining to Zionist issues; lists of or- 
ganizations, publications, and chro- 
nology. Such assignments—to mention 
but a few—required research activities 
of major proportions. Today these and 
many related topics are treated in the 
Palestine Year Book. 

In a compact, neatly printed 658 
page volume, the editor, Sophie Udin, 
has compiled a wealth of ready refer- 
ence material, Under eleven major 
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categories, a record of the Zionist 
events of the year includes both com- 
prehensive reviews and pertinent de- 
tail. An adequate index helps uncover 
desired information. 

The publication of the Year Book 
meets a long-felt need not only for 
Zionists but for all who may be inter- 
ested in Palestine. As interest grows 
in the Jewish problem the usefulness 
of a reference book increases. News- 
paper accounts, sensational books, po- 
litical discussions, all raise questions, 
the answers to which should be readily 
available. Until the needed “Zionist 
Encyclopaedia” is published, the Pales- 
tine Year Book will constitute the 
source book. 

The all-inclusive nature of the book 
and the participation in it of over 
two-score contributors, necessarily re- 
sult in considerable unevenness of 
quality. A superb literary review of 
“Trends in Hebrew Literature in the 
War Years” by Prof. Simon Halkin 
shares space with mediocre organiza- 
tional reports. One may question the 
appropriateness of including a lengthy 
historical article on the “Early Days of 
American Zionism,” though excep- 
tionally interesting, in a Year Book. 
On the other hand, the Arab section 
is inadequate in comparison with 
other problems treated. Also missing 
from the list of topics are the activ- 
ities of American Zionist organiza- 
tions, educational and ideological prob- 
lems of American Zionism, and the 
implications of Zionism for American 
Jewish life. 

Among the outstanding articles, 
which will probably survive as perma- 
nent in value is the evaluation of the 
Palestine economy by David Horowitz; 
Sulamith Schwartz’s vivid account of 
the Jordan Valley Authority; Walter 
Preuss’s summation of Histadrut ac- 
tivities; A. Bonne’s analysis of the 
Middle East, and Michael Assaf’s de- 
scription of the Palestinian Arabs’ 
cultural development. 

Among the documentary material, 
the reader will find the list of Palestine 
publications very impressive. A record 
in print of the creative products of the 
Yishuv may act as an antidote to the 
stereotype impressed upon us by met- 
ropolitan headlines and campaign lit- 
erature. Palestine is not a simple two- 
part compound of dauntless pioneers 
and reckless flame-throwers, but a liv- 
ing, thinking, creating community of 
men, women, and children. The plow 
and the gun supplement the pen; they 
do not displace it. 

The second Palestine Year Book 
augurs well for the series. If the third 
and succeeding volumes continue to 
improve, the year 500k may well be- 
come standard Zionist reference books 
for every shelf. 

SAADIA GELB 
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very’ ‘~Good Cook Should Know 


Transform plain dishes (meat or dairy) into 
foods folks talk about! Use Heinz Tomato 
Ketchup—the mingled richness of prize 
tomatoes, Heinz Vinegar and rare spices. 


Heinz Ketchup makes a tasty sauce, 
That peps up “milchig” dishes, 
And helps to make your “fleischig” foods 
“Mechayadick” (delicious). 
“Sieg 


TOMATO 


KETCHUP 


Made from R 
Heinz Aristocrat 
\ tomatoes, 
£55) rare Spices and 
‘ fine vinegar! 


ONE OF THE @ VARIETIES. 
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